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PERSONS OF THE PLAY 

RoBiN^ the Balladmonger. 

Timothy Hay^ serving^an to Shakespeare. 

Dame Anne Shakespeare^ wife to the poet. 

Ham NET Shakespeare ) ^t. . • ^ . 

TO S- the twins, aged ten. 

Judith Shakespeare ) 

Joan, serving-wench to Dame Shakespeare. 

Susanna Shakespeare, the poet's elder daughter. 

LoviCE QuiNEY, friend to Susanna. 

Lord Sidney Herbert, younger brother to the Earl of Pembroke. 

Humphrey, his servant. 

Gregory, Diccon, Andrew, Simon, the carpenters. 

An Old Man. 

Jeremy Light, a paid-off soldier. 

John Hall, the Stratford physician, afterward Susanna's husband. 

Men, Women, and Children of Stratford. 

The scene of Acts I, II, and IV is the living room of Shakespeare's 
house at Stratford; a night elapses between Acts I and II and another 
between Acts III and IV. Act III is set in the park of the Earl of Pem- 
broke at Wilton, 

There are various inaccuracies in the plot of this play, the principal 
^ being the ages of Shakespeare's children. His elder daughter Susanna 
'^ was at this time about twenty years old; she was married in 160740 John 
Hall, a Stratford physician of Puritan leanings, eight years her senior, 
. \ The twins were but three years younger than Susanna, and at the time 
^ of this play Hamnet had been some years dead, Wilton, the seat of the 
Earls of Pembroke, is near Salisbury, and therefore too far from Strat- 
ford for the time-scheme of this play, Kenilworth would perhaps be 
preferable as locale for the open-air comedy of Act III, if any con- 
nection of Leicester could be found to fill the place of Pembroke's 
younger brother. 
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SUSANNA SHAKESPEARE 

ACT I 

Before the curtain rises, a single horn in the orchestra plays the first 
phrase of the Players^ Call; from behind the curtain comes the second 
phrase, and the entire orchestra then gives the third, as the curtain 
parts. The living room of Shakespeare's house at Stratford is disclosed. 
To the left of the audience, in the wall, a fireplace with fire burning and 
an armchair in front; on the right wall, an open stair with landing 
partway up, leading to door in right wall above. Center back, a door 
opening directly upon the street, a half-door of which the upper half is 
open. To the left of this, on opposite wall from audience, a latticed 
window with sliding curtains; to the right of door a dresser set with 
pewter. Beyond dresser, in wall under stairs, a door leading to the 
kitchen. It is nearly dark; the scene is empty. 

In the street outside Robin is heard approaching, singing. 

Robin : 

Far from thy kinsmen cast thee I 
Wrath not thy neighbor next thee I 
In a good corn-country thrust thee! 
And sit down, Robin, and rest thee ! 

He has looked over the half-door, while singing, and seeing no one at 
home, reaches over, undoes the latch, enters half -furtively, and seats 
himself in the armchair, stretching out his feet to the blaze. From the 
kitchen enters Timothy, attracted by the noise. He is a small slender 
old man, with a slightly halting gait. He looks about unseeingly, closes 
the unlatched half -do or, and on turning discovers the motionless Robin. 

Timothy : God defend us ! 

Robin : Amen ! 

Timothy: Thou sayest Amen, and most clerkly. Thou art there- 
fore no presence of evil, and I make bold to demand of thee — ^What 
dost thou here? 

Robin: Nothing, sir. 

Timothy : Nothing ? 

Robin: Nothing, sir! O most excellent Nothing 1 After a surfeit 
of Something, a monstrous activity of Everything, at eventide in the 
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sirrah and angry voice, when I but seek to know of Robin what news 
he beareth. He hath perchance knowledge of my father. 

Dame S. : Ay, he hath made his boast of that, but 'tis a lie, like all 
else he utterethl — ^The gentle dames of Warwick, indeed! — ^He hath 
conned his words with the players, and they do so continually lie that 
they know not how to speak true 1 

Hamnet : Hast thou knowledge of my father ? 

Robin : Ay, little master, I come from seeing of him. 

Hamnet: In London? 

Romn: In London. 

Judith: But, Robin, in London there be no foxes; what makest 
thou there with thy whistle? 

Robin : Nay, little mistress, there be foxes, and wolves as well ; and 
a man whistles the livelong day to keep them from his door. They of 
the city be of a fearsome breed; 'tis in the country one finds the 
friendly foxes, and collogues with them on a hillside, in the velvet dark- 
ness. And yet, little master, friendly though they be, one hath often- 
times more relish for an armful of warm straw than for a furzebush 
with the dew on it. Now, thou being housemaster in thy father's ab- 
sence, I ask of thee, — Hast thou not a corner for one with acquaintance 
of thy father ? 

Hamnet : Of a surety we have, and better than straw. Mother — 

Dame S.: Qiild of mortality, what wilt thou nowl 
Hamnet starts for the door. 

Nay, now, Hamnet, talk not to me of the blue room, and the sheets 
last week bleached and sunned 1 I will have no such gentry and their 
followers, — ^which well I know, and God defend my beds from them ! — 
under my testers 1 An thou wilt be high with thy old mother, it prof- 
iteth nothing. Into the blue room he cometh not. 

Robin: Indeed, mistress, the blue room suits not with my com- 
plexion. I would not thither. But an there be an outhouse or a cow- 
bam, with clean straw, and a cup of milk to my breakfast, I could greet 
Master Shakespeare with excellent tidings of hospitality. 

Hamnet: Straw and milk shalt thou have indeed, and better than 
that for thy breakfast, an thou wilt not the blue room bed. But go 
not in the morning ere I have spoken with thee. 

Robin : Nay, little master, I warrant you. And I render good thanks 
for mine harborage to-night, wherever it be. 

Dame S. : Fetch thou a lantern, Timothy. I will myself go and 
point thee the straw. Master Hedgesparrow ; and mark now, the eggs 
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and the apples I have in count, and if thy light fingers be over busy 
among them, there shall be tomorrow nothing of loaf or tankard for thy 
light stomach. And a candle thou gettest not, nor a blanket — 

Hamnet : A blanket shall he have, mother. 

Dame S. : La, lal Get thee to bed! Timothy, fetch the horse-cover- 
ing from the door ! — ^To bed, the pair of you ! — Susanna ! — Out before 
me, sirrah! I will see the house clean ere I befoul the cowbarn with 
thee! — Susanna! (Exeunt Robin and Timothy.) 
Susanna appears on the upper landing. 

Where hast thou been all this while? 

Susanna : I was but with my book, mother. Hast thou need of me? 

Dame S : Thy book, forsooth, and the house about our ears ! Mark 
now, I come again shortly, and do thou see the children to bed ere I 
come ! Get thee about it anon ! 

Susanna (coming down) : Ay, mother. 

Dame S.: Bestir ye, the three of ye; I come again anon. (Going 
out.) Timothy! where hast thou that lantern? 

Judith : Oh, Susanna, Robin is here ! And he bides in the cowbarn. 

Hamnet: Because he would not the blue room. But an he would 
the blue room, he had had it ! 

Susanna: Robin! who is Robin? 

Judith: He is a hedge-sparrow; mother saith so. And he hath a 
whistle of magic ; he saith so himself. 

Hamnet : He is acquaint with father, and seeth him in London. 

Susanna : With father ! I would fain have word with him. 

Hamnet : He goes not in the morning ere I have spoken with him, 
and thou mayest speak also, an thou wilt. 

Susanna : 'Thou mayest ! an thou wilt !" Hoo ! hoo ! This is over 
much gentleness from three foot nothing ! Good master Hamnet, I kiss 
thy hand ! Lord Hamnet, I make obeisance to thee ! 

Hamnet pouts, throws himself into a chair. 

Susanna (laughing, drawing curtains) : Come, to bed, dear hearts; 
make haste, ere mother returns. 
Judith obeys. 

Hamnet : Nay, Susanna, I care not for bed. Bid me not thither. 

Susanna : Fie, Hamnet, that thou art disobedient. Get thee quickly 
to bed. 0£F with thy doublet and shoes, and down with thy breeches. 

Hamnet: Sister Susanna, ere thou bid me to bed, give me one 
good reason. 
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Susanna: Reason, thou forked radish 1 Reason enough that thou 
must grow manlike, and 'tis sleep brings thee there. 

Ham net: Nay, manlike I shall become with years, and why sleep 
them away? I will even remain awake, and watch myself grow. 

Judith : Thou art very disobedient, Hamnet. Mark now, I have my 
gown and shoes off. Wilt tie my nightcap for me, Susanna? And 
besides, mother bade thee to bed. 

Hamnet: ^f father bid me to bed, I will go. But when father is 
from home, I am man of the family, and it fits not that I be con- 
strained of women. 

Susanna : Thou man of the family 1 La I la I la ! What big words 
have we here? An thy little bones be not in bed when mother returns, 
I promise thee thy little flesh will tingle. 

Hamnet {shaking his head oracularly) : Speak within book, sister 
Susanna. Mother pickleth no rod for me, thou knowest well. She will 
but say "Child of mortality, what dost thou now?" and thereafter 
naught. 

Susanna : 'Tis thou that art a thing of naught to mock thy mother 1 
Hast thou not heard in church of what befell the evil boys who mocked 
at the prophet ? 

Hamnet : Mother is not a prophet. 

Susanna : Remember then thy table of the Law, and honor her and 
thy father, that thy days may be long. An thou wilt not of the Bible 
stories, abide thou by Bible laws. 

Judith: But I will of the Bible stories, Susanna. Tell me over 
but one ere I go to bed. See, I am all ready. I am good, am I not, 
Susanna? 

Susanna (fondling her) : Ay, dear mouse, thou art good ; thou art 
my pot of white clover honey. 

Hamnet : Thou art good like the Pharisees ; thou bio west a trumpet 
before thee. I will not of the Bible stories; one knows the ending 
ere they begin. Tell us another sort of story, Susanna. 

Susanna: There are no stories in my wallet for those who wear 
day-clothing; but for those in bedgowns and nightcaps there is a fine 
new story, with shipwreck and lost people in it. 

Hamnet: Is it a great shipwreck? Much people drowned? 

Susanna : Nay, the story telleth that. 

Judith : Oh, Hamnet, thou art very wicked to wish for much peo- 
ple's death. Is he not wicked, Susanna? 

Hamnet: A man squandereth speech upon thee to no avail; thou 
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hast not reason in thee. I said naught of wishing death ; I but wish the 
story. 

Susanna : Nay now, nay now 1 we will not quarrel even at prayer- 
time and bedtime. We will quickly make ourselves ready for bed, and 
say over our prayer, and have our story. 

Judith: Oh, Susanna dear, may we not have the story before the 
prayer ? 

Susanna: And why that, my titmouse? 

Judith : Because for the story I would fain be awake ; and it mat- 
ters not so much for the prayer. 

Susanna: Fie then, naughty one, to give Heaven thy service only 
when thou art sleepy I 

Judith: But, Susanna, God loves me best when I am asleep, that 
thou hast told me ; and then surely he loves me much when I am half 
asleep; and therefore I will speak with him then. 

Hamnet (who has got partially undressed unobserved) : Thou may- 
est please thyself, but I shall pray before I have the story ; and I shall 
pray a new prayer of mine own. 

He is partly undressed, one stocking off, the other loose; he 
proceeds to arrange a cushion, center forward, on which to 
kneel. 

Judith {scandalized) : Susanna, bid him stop. He must not make 
prayers of his own ; it is very wicked, is it not, Susanna ? 

Susanna (looking at him in perplexity) : Nay, Hamnet, why art 

thou so peevish? What ail thee thine old prayers, such as we all pray? 

Hamnet pays no attention to them. He places his cushion 

carefully, kneels on it, and open-eyed, raises his folded hands. 

Both sisters watch him, 

Hamnet (slowly, rather loudly) : Oh God, let stones continue to 
fall downward! 

Pause. He slowly rises, takes up cushion, puts it back, 

Susanna (bewildered): Nay, but — Hamnet 1 

Judith (dancing Tjuith indignation) : Oh, that is worse than all else ! 
To pray God a new prayer is much, but to pray a prayer God cannot 
understand is most heathen 1 And a short prayer, moreover ! 

Hamnet : What makest thou of prayers ? Hast thou conned God's 
book of them? 'Twere a poor Heaven that tmderstood not more of 
prayers than thou ! 

Susanna : No more, no more ! Come now for the tale ; come to my 
knee by the fire. Set thee here, Judith, so; and thou, Hamnet. And 
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we will have the tale.— There was once a noble Duke, of a far country 
called Illyria. — 

Judith: How far, Susanna? As far as London? 

Susanna : Peace then, for the tale. — ^There was once a noble Duke, 
of a far country called Illyria. And he would fain wed a high and 
beautiful lady named Olivia, dwelling in her own manor-house hard 
by- 

Judith: What was his name? 

Susanna: His name was Orsino. But peace with thy questions, 
mouse, thou bringest me out. — So he would fain wed Olivia. But she 
was hard-hearted and would none of him. 

Hamnet : Why did he not seize her? What matters her wish? 

Judith : Oh, Hamnet 1 love tales go not thus I 

Susanna : Peace now all, else it is bed and no tale. — She was hard- 
hearted and would none of his love. And he mourned thereat exceed- 
ingly, so that he grew wan and thin. 

Hamnet snorts contemptuously; Judith hushes him. 

And even in the midst of his mourning there was a great storm on 
the coasts of his country, and a ship was driven upon the rocks — 

Hamnet : Much people therein ? 

Susanna: The tale tells of a brave captain; and there were twin 
sister and brother sailing with it. 

Judith : Twin sister and brother ! like us I 

Susanna : Nay, more alike than that ; they favored one another like 
two roses on one stalk, or two peas in one shell — 

Hamnet : Or two pigs in one litter. 

Susanna: Peace now, unmannerly one! Pigs indeed! — And some 
in the boats and some in the waves they were tossed about, and came 
at last to the shores of Illyria. But in the storm was the maid of the 
twins separated from her brother ; and although by help of the captain 
safe landed, yet was she orphan-alone, and sick at heart for the twin 
whom she thought lost. 

Judith : Ay ! it is a sore thing to lose one's twin. 

Hamnet : Sobeit the twin is a man-person. 

Judith : Hamnet ! 

Susanna: Nay, now! nay, now! we will love one another and 
have the tale ! — ^Then was she sore perplexed what to do. — (Judith whis- 
pers.) — Her name was Viola. — ^And the brother was called Valentine. 
A fine upstanding man of his hands was he, and most gentle to his 
sister, whom he loved exceedingly. — 
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Hamnet: What matters that if he be drowned? 

Susanna : I said, — she thought him drowned. — ^And then, being tim- 
orous of the strange land, Viola saw naught else but to garb herself 
as page, and seek service with whatever lord would protect her. 

Jxn)iTH: As page, Susanna? In breeches? 
Hamnet pulls Judith down. 

Susanna: Ay, mouse, in breeches. Marvel not at that; stranger 
things befall in tales. — ^Hearken now the game that Fortune played. 
For Viola entered the household of this same love-shaked Duke Or- 
sino, him who was sighing like furnace for her who would him not; 
and then by cross fate did poor Viola the page fall under the rule of 
love for her master. Of which he saw naught, but sued ever to the 
proud Olivia, and sent thither a-wooing his new page, whom he favored 
greatly. And — mark now — this same cold Olivia, so marblehearted to 
the Duke, was at sight of his page smit with the arrow of love. 

Judith : A-ah ! 

Hamnet (scornfully) : Love 1 

Susanna: For she knew not that 'twas a woman even as herself, 
seeing one in doublet and hose before her. Therefore she besought the 
page to return and maintain debate ; and the Duke listened greedily to 
all the message and sent Viola yet again ; and she with aching heart for 
her master's blinded eyes. 

Hamnet snorts, is hushed by Judith, 

Now mark what befell. In the lady Olivia's household was an uncle, 
very fat and very thriftless, and overmuch given to drink; and this 
same uncle had a boon companion of tarnished fortunes, even as thin 
as the tmcle was fat, and sorely lacking in wit. Him did the uncle 
pretend to the lady Olivia's hand, and when they beheld the favor which 
she accorded to the Duke's new page, then cast they about for means 
to disgrace him. Now ye shall understand, being a woman, the poor 
Viola had small stomach for blows, and at first sight of flourished 
sworde, she fled incontinent ; whereat the two foolish ones, the fat and 
the thin, were greatly puffed up, and pursued. 

Hamnet : Why should they be called foolish ? 'Tis not foolish if a 
good sword peep out in a tale ! 

Susanna : Thou wilt soon see what their swords were 1 They were 
no good soldiers 1 — But even as Viola fled from them there fell a won- 
der. For the twin brother Valentine, whom she thought dead, and 
who thought her dead, was come safe to land unknown to her, and 
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to that same city ; and as fortune would have it, across the path of these 
two foolish ones pursuing his unsuited sister. 

Hamnet : Come now the blows ? 

Susanna : Do thou but listen and thou shalt hear. — ^Then these fool- 
ish ones, very pot-valiant, and seeing before them as they believed him 
who had fled, fell upon him with foul reproaches and bared swords; 
and Valentine, though he were surprised, did so swiftly drub them that 
they fled yelping. 

Hamnet: Did he beat them soundly? I would I had seen them 
run! 

Susanna: They ran terrified, and he after; and to the presence of 

the lady Olivia came the quarrel ; of which short work she made ; for, 

dismissing unheeded the foolish ones, she laid upon Valentine most 

tender reproaches for neglect of her, seeing in him, ye shall understand, 

\ his page-clad twin sister. 

Judith : Then the lady thought him Viola? 

Susanna: Ay, mouse, and well she might. — Now, the busy god of 
love had at sight of her pierced the heart of Valentine even as earlier 
the heart of Olivia had been wounded; and he stood as one thunder- 
smitten for joy, crediting not his senses at the words of his lady. But 
when she spoke of marriage, he was most swiftly obedient, and all 
was arranged. 

Judith : And where was Viola, Susanna? 

Susanna: Nay, she still knew naught of her brother's return, and 
was loving faithfully her unseeing master the Duke. 

Judith : But why doth the tale let him be so blind, Susanna? 

Hamnet : Peace, now ; thou makest more words than two tales, and 
there is yet no matter in this I 

Susanna : Now cometh the knot. For the Duke, having only mes- 
sages for his desires, put patience by, and with his train came to plead 
his own suit. Now Valentine was in the city on errand, but Viola stood 
with her lord, and the lady Olivia, answering the Duke's plea, claimed 
her husband. Whereat the Duke was greatly enraged, believing that 
the page he favored had gone about to betray him; and though Viola 
protested herself no husband, she was like to be chastised. 

Hamnet: And what happened then? Was any slain? 

Susanna: Slain? nay, why should there be bloodshed? All went 
happily; for in the very nick of time Valentine returned, and then was 
the riddle solved. The lady Olivia welcomed her husband, and Viola 
embraced her twin ; and, best of all, the Duke's eyes were opened ; and, 
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seeing that Olivia was not for him, and that the sweet maid Viola had 
served him tenderly, he did most rightfully lay his love upon her; and 
so they all danced for their weddings. — Is not that a noble tale? 

Judith : Oh, Susanna ! a most noble tale 1 

Hamnet: That a tale! Call you that a tale? 'Tis an unthrifty 
story, Mistress Susanna I All of love, and love, and love! not an honest 
sword-thrust or a good shout of St. George in itl nothing but a silly 
wench running after a cavalier who must take her, forsooth, because 
none other would! Call you that a tale? 
Both his sisters cry out upon him. 

Susanna: Nay, Hamnet, hold thy forward tongue. 'Tis no un- 
thrifty tale; our father himself wrote it, and our Queen — God rest her! 
—did greatly approve of it. Now mark what thou hast said ! 

Hamnet (staggered, but rallying) : Indeed, I say 'tis unthrifty. If 
father wrote it, he but thought of it as a flout for lords and ladies, 
for a Midsummer Eve's dream or a Twelfth-night jest. 'Tis no true 
thing. 

Susanna : But commend me to the wisdom of ten years ! The tale 
hath more truth than an army of sword-thrusts and St. Georges ! When 
thou art old enough to feel the hair push on thy lip, thou wilt know 
it for true, and be joyful if thy maid will serve thee half as gently as 
did Viola her lord. Nay! what dost thou know of love? There was 
never true maid who would not be page for her love away to the world's 
end. I would I could do so for mine— did I know him ! 

Hamnet (pointing stem fingers) : Fie, Susanna ! And wear breeches 
like a lad? 

Before Susanna can reply the door is thrown open, and Dame 
Shakespeare enters, followed by Timothy, Panic. Hamnet 
ducks behind his father's chair; Judith clings to Susannahs 
dress. 

Dame S. : Marry, here is fine doings! Why be the children not 
abed? What hast thou been about, Susanna? 

Susanna: Nay, mother, they go to bed. We be something slow, 
perchance. I did but tell them a tale. 

Dame S.: A tale! I warrant you! A tale will lead thee into the 
cowmarsh yet, and over thy foolish head ! What have the children to 
do with tales at bedtime? Where is Hamnet? Not in his bed, I will 
be sworn! — ^Hamnet! where art thou? — Fetch him out, Timothy! Nay, 
that the children should not be abed at this hour ! 

Judith : I am ready for bed, mother ; dost thou not mark me? 
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Dame S. : Mark thee 1 ay I but thou shouldst be asleep 1 'Tis a poor 
tale of obedience that goes halfway and cries out Mark me! — ^Tis ever 
thus in this house I — Look in the wood-<loset, Timothy. — an I turn my 
back. — Susanna! find that imp Hamnet and take him to his bed; I have 
not wind to say my say and seek that changeling also. (She sits dozvn,) 
I think the devil stood by his cradle and whispered counsel in his ear 
before yet the birthdown was off his head ! 

Judith: But, mother, 'twas my cradle also, and I heard naught. 
Chide me not with such names, mother. 

Dame S. : La! la! weep not for a word! Off to thy bed! 'Tis more 
than a word thy twin will get from me 1 Susanna ! of what manner of 
use art thou? Canst thou not bring out that toad from his hole? 

Susanna : But, mother, he was here an instant since, and I see not 
where — 

Hamnet slides from under the table at his mother's feet, caus- 
ing her to shriek, skips up the first short Hight of the stairs, 
thence to the top of the dresser, among the pewter. There he 
strikes an attitude, 

Hamnet : My lords and ladies, I come to relieve you of a grievous 
error. Ye are persuaded that I am Hamnet Shakespeare, son to Wil- 
liam Shakespeare, burgess of Stratford, and his worthy wife Dame 
Anne, and that by virtue of such heritage I am toad and changeling. 
I am none of these things; I am a duke, and I fall into a right ducal 
melancholy. Peace now for my melancholy! 

He folds his arms and leans his head on one hand. 

Dame S. : Will ever any hear but the child I Nay, now, my sweeting, 
try not thy old mother; thou knowest 'tis thy bedhour, and we are 
all weary. Come down and get thee to thy pillow, and we will speak 
further tomorrow. 

Hamnet: Let not any of my subjects fondly imagine that for much 
entreaty I shall be yielding, nor that because false tales have been writ 
of me I shall sue to woman-persons for the toy called love. Love, my 
lords and ladies, is a bobbin on a string; an ye practice not caution, 
it will rap you shrewdly on the nose. There be those marking my 
discourse whose noses have ached, and those whose noses shall ache — 

Dame S. : Thou grain of hempseed, who taught thee to slander thy 
mother? Now if I get my hands on thee thou shalt smart for thy 
speech! Timothy, have him down, and bring him unbreeched hither! 
We will have other than noses to ache ! Timothy ! dost thou hear me ? 
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Timothy: An I am to catch an eel, mistress, I must have net and 
si>ear. How am I to go about it? 

Susanna: Lay hold of his ankle, Timothy, and I will help thee 
lift him down. Hamnet, thou triest thy mother past all kindness ; thou 
art ungentle. 

Hamnet jumps on to the stair^rail, takes a step along it, and 
springs to the top of the higher dresser. 

Hamnet : Let my trumpeter announce that rebellion hath broken out 
amongst my subjects, and let the faithful flock to my standard. And 
that same standard, my lords and ladies, ye behold upon me ; to these 
breeches shall ye all pay allegiance. Shall I be separated from them? 
nay I I will fall as good knight falls, in their defense, or I will ride 
triumphant with my hose displayed across my saddle. What is man 
without his breeches? a poor thing, sirs, I swear. Let him therefore 
hold fast to his breeches, for without them he is a soft morsel for every 
dame's kettle, an oyster stripped of his shell. 

Dame S. : Jesu Maria! Hamnet, whence hast thou such fantasies? 
Hast thou been at thy father's books ? Is it not enough that I am beset 
with one such that I must have another growing alongside and dinning 
my ears with words? Nay, lad, be gentle with thy mother I 

Susanna: Shame thee, Hamnet, to be so peevish. 

Judith : Thou art very wicked, Hamnet. 

Hamnet : 'Twould fit thee better to snuffle virtue at me an thou wert 
thyself in bed. 

Dame S. : Judith, get thee in this instant to thy bed. Timothy, light 
her thither and return for Hamnet. Come thou down now, child. 

Hamnet: There is treaty afoot with my rebellious subjects, and I 
will consider. First, the most evil must be led to execution, and I 
perceive that this goeth well. 

Judith (going out) : Oh, Hamnet 1 

Hamnet: Second, I must have my standard displayed as I march 
out. And if these be confirmed, we are at accord. 

Dame S.: Come down, then, and prate no more; the night grows 
old. 

Hamnet : Have I my breeches ? 

Dame S. : Ay, keep thy breeches, an thou wilt, to the very bedside; 
but thither go I and Timothy with thee, to satisfy ourselves where thou 
art. 

Re-enter Timothy; Hamnet on stair-raii 

Dame S. : Lead him now to bed, Timothy. 
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Hamnet {jumping on Timothy's back) : Nay, a duke rides his 
charger. Get on, charger, with the standard displayed 1 

Dame S. up to landing, protesting; Timothy starts on. 
Hamnet: Get thee also breeches. Madam Viola! Good night. Mis- 
tress Sukey Jerkin-and-Hose ! 
Exeunt. 
Susanna {alone, center of roam, smiling, balancing on heels and 
toes, looking after them) : "Fie, Snsanna, and wear breeches like a 
lad!" 

Pause. 
But I conld do it 

CURTAIN. 



ACT II. 

Scene as in Act I; it is the following morning. Curtain rises, dis' 
covering Robin and the two children, who are giving him his breakfast. 
Judith kneels on a chair in front of him as he sits, watching him eat; 
Hamnet is in the act of pouring into the tankard more ale from a large 
horn on the dresser. This he carries across to Robin. 

Hamket : There hast thou still a sup of ale, Robin. 

Robin: Ah, little master, thou art a prince among hosts. (He 
drinks.) 

Judith : Eat more, good Robin, eat yet more. 

Robin: Nay, little mistress, I am full of meat; provender pricks 
me. Hast thou never noted the cow in the field? After she hath eaten 
her fill of good grass she meditateth upon it, and cheweth the cud of 
thought. 

Hamnet: And she lieth down to her thought. Wilt thou lie down, 
Robin? thou shalt have the bench, and a cloak around thee. 

Robin : Nay, lad, I think best as I sit ; I will even sit me here, — so. 

Judith : And we will talk. Talk to us, Robin ; let us hold converse. 
They all settle themselves. 

There,— thus. Now I will begin, because I am a woman. How old 
art thou, Robin? 

Hamnet: That is a very foolish question. What matters it to 
thee whether he be old or young? 

Judith : It matters naught, that is true. But whatever guest comes 
hither asks always of me how old I am ; and that is the way to begin 
converse. 

Robin : Thou art wise for thy years, little one. Let thy womanhood 
instruct thee, and ask ever the question which is expected, for that pros- 
pers conversation greatly. And as for my years, I answer thee roundly, 
I am as old as my tongue, and a little older than my teeth. 

Hamnet: Why dost thou riddle us? 

Robin: Because I must speak as speech serves, little master. And 
if I spoke out of riddles, I should be no more a riddle. 

Judith : A riddle? Thou a riddle? 

Robin : Ay, sweetheart And if thou guess me, I disappear. 

Hamnet : I never saw a riddle before. 
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Judith : But I think I like riddles. Father is a riddle. 

Ham net: What maggot hast thou now? Father is not a riddle! 
He is a servant to the king, and keepeth high company in London I 

Judith: Mother saith so. Tis but Tuesday last that mother said 
it was a riddle to her why great folk pay money for father's writings ; 
and thou knowest thyself she saith daily that it is a riddle why father 
cannot live under his own roof. And if each thing a man doth is a 
riddle, is he not then a riddle? 

Ham net: Mark her not, Robin; she doth but prate like a daw in a 
cage, what she hath heard, all amiss. She is but womankind, and men 
must suffer them. 

Judith : Fie upon thee, Hamnet, to talk of womankind and prating I 
Who had his ears boxed for prating when father was last here? Who 
crept behind the arras to listen when father and Master Heminge and 
Master Walter were at drink, and was caught sneezing, like a mouse in 
a meal-poke? 

Ham net: I did but want to hear of London. And Timothy would 
tell me nothing, for all he serveth at table, and getteth many a fine 
word to put in his verses. 

Robin : In his verses I 

Hamnet: Ay, in his verses. He hath an inkpot of his own, in his 
bedchamber; and he writeth on paper and muttereth, even as father 
doth. 

Judith : It is not like father's writing I thou sayest wickedly I It is 
never finished, and people pay naught to listen to it. Father hath much 
reward for his writing. 

Hamnet : Thou hast a mind contaminated by sixpences. And when 
it is finished, Timothy will go to London to seek his fortune with it; 
he hath told me so. But he will not take me. Thou, Robin, take me 
with thee to London, where my father bides I 

Judith : And me also, Robin I me also 1 

Hamnet: He will not take thee! Thou art a woman-person, and 
thy place is here I The men go to the cities and work ! 

Judith: I want to go also. I will put on breeches like Viola, and 
go also. Thou art my twin, and thy Sunday doublet and breeches will 
suit me as well as thee. I will be a page, like Viola. 

Robin: Viola! What knowest thou of Viola? 

Judith : Susanna told us, last evening. And she said she would do 
as much for her love, when he should come. But he hath not yet come. 
And Hamnet's breeches would not suit Susanna, so she must bide here. 
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Ham NET : Ay, I promise thee she will bide here I Master John Hall 
would have a word to say an Susanna ran paging it after a duke I And 
thou canst not go, breeches or no breeches. Viola is but a maid in a 
story. 

Robin: Nay then, maids in stories and maids out of stories, what 
have they with Master John Hall? 

Judith : Not all maids, but our Susanna hath. Master Hall would 
fain wed her. And she knoweth not her own heart. 

Hamnet: Heart 1 where hast thou hearts? Thou hast dreamed 
awake! 

Judith : Nay, but I know. I heard Susanna and Master Hall, and 
they said even that, in the garden. I was behind the gooseberry-bushes. 

Hamnet : Thou art a peeper and a tattler, then, and I scorn thee. 

Judith : What of thyself. Master Hamnet, and thou behind the arras 
to listen of London? We be twins. Master Hamnet I And I go with 
thee, 'tis matter madel 

Hamnet: That dost thou not! — ^Take me then to London, Robin I 
Or to Wilton, where the Earl is ! Take me there, and I will make my 
suit to the Earl myself. He will not say me nay ; he loveth my father, 
and I will be a squire, and go to London, and see father. 

Judith : Father doth not want thee 1 Thou wilt be whipped. 

Hamnet: But he will kiss me afterward. Take me, Robin. 

Judith: Thou wilt leave me widowed of my twin I 

Hamnet: Father bade mother remember, when he went last to 
London, that a bit of widowhood is an excellent thing for females. 

Judith: I am not a female 1 Thou mayest call me woman, and I 
must suffer it, but I will not be female I And why should I be woman 
an I will not 1 I can be man instead, if I pray Heaven ! 

Robin: Vex not thyself with thy womanhood, sweetheart! 'Tis a 
burden thou wilt have joy of yet I And if any man scorn thee, bid him 
remember that man he may be, but he had a woman to his mother. 
Enter Timothy. 

Timothy : The hour striketh, for all laggards and all runagates. I 
know not what it bringeth to some who have not honest occupation, 
but for the children it bringeth school. 

Hamnet: Nay, I go not to school. Lay not commands upon me, 
Timothy. I will not thither. 

Timothy: Ingratitude! mark ye but that! I put napkin to him 
when he was but a whining red pulp, and so soon as his legs will carry 
him, he spits at me ! I will write a homily on ingratitude ; I will write 
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a story, and there shall be an old man in it, with false children. I have 
read such in the Chronicle. 

Ham net: A story 1 What have men to do with stories? 

Timothy : The world will be served with stories. And the Chroni- 
cle is a book with a good smell of years; it speaketh wisely of our 
ancestors, from King Arthur and good Queen Dido even to our own 
day. Go thou to thy school and learn to conjugate and to obey ; and if 
thou canst not speak soberly to thy elders, learn thee a most copious 
and various silence. Walk now to school ! 

Ham NET : Nay, I walk not to school, I walk with Robin. 

Timothy: Thou with a hedgerow swaggerer who keepeth honest 
mea attendant upon his idleness 1 a huff cap Theseus who would slay 
his own father for a crooked wordl 

Robin: Thou speakest not all reason, and yet some reason. Master 
Timothy Hay! the world will be served with stories. And good Dame 
London hath a mighty appetite thereto ; she putteth on her spectacles to 
search them out, while we in Warwickshire, who learn life from stars 
rather than from link-boys, have our bosoms full of them. (Timothy 
starts.) The wise man meditateth well in the country the matter he 
shall bear to London, and goeth thither certain of welcome, with a full 
wallet of knowledge. Did not thy father thus ? 

Hamnet : Ay — ^but — 

Robin: Bethink thee what thou hast to offer London. Thou canst 
not set thy dagger in her ribs and bid her Stand ! ho I and deliver her 
purse; thou must e'en proffer exchange, and crook a thankful knee if 
she will buy. And thy ware cometh to thee in the school, where thy 
father studied; let a wise lad get him thither that he may have a sop 
ready for Dame London of the many throats. 

Judith : And a wise lass also? doth she also get herself sops? 

Robin: Ay, sops for all of us. Ask of friend Timothy diere if it 
be not so. 

Timothy : It is not for me to gainsay the devil, did he speak true. 

Robin : Ho, then, there are tasks for each ! Timothy here hath the 
trencher to bear away and to scrape, — ^so be it scraping is needed, which 
I doubt me — and I have to seek stories under the dream-tree, and 
thou — and thou — have to con thy books. (He draws them up side 
by side, with their books in their hands,) Thou art the doublet and 
hose of the pair; and thou must needs learn to conjugate Servo; which 
being rightly understood is not so much f serve as By service I gather 
deserving; write that upon thy shield. There hast thou a sop for good 
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Dame London, who hath need always, as the king hath, of honorable 
servants. And thou, my pretty, do thou conjugate Amo, which being 
rightly understood hath in it all of service and of every other good — 

Timothy : Talk not to the child of loving 1 the mother's milk is not 
yet dry upon her nose! — ^Ay, it boots not to stare upon me, like an 
owl in an ivy-bush I I am lettered ; I have thy Latin pat in my hand ! 
*Tis a good school; I was at the bench myself, when I was younger, 
and simple as I stand here, I answered with the best of them; 'twas a 
good hearing of me. And I learned in the school to answer questions, 
as the young should, and to speak mannerly, as the young should. 
When the master spoke, I made answer ; 'twas a good hearing of me. 

Hamnet (who has been primed by Robin in a whisper) : Answer 
me then one question, Timothy, ere I go. On thy allegiance, now, and 
by thy faith as true servitor— Why do the lambs twinkle their tails as 
they suck? 

Timothy fumes. The children run out, laughing, 

Hamnet : Go not till we return, Robin. Bide our coming I 

Timothy: He shall not flout me I ne'er a mother's son of them all 
shall flout me I What I I have a pretty wit! I say it, I have a pretty 
wit! Shall any hedge-sparrow cock-sparrow overpeer me? Shall he 
sit between the horns o' the weather and mock me? I have a pretty 
wit ! The man that will query me, the man that will rebuke my genius 
by so much as the waste of my thumbnail, he is a slave and a false 
renegade villain, and he shall not come in my grace ! What 1 hath not 
my grandam told me I Even in our house, I being but of chair-elbow 
size — ^thus — then would my grandam say when the sky looked down the 
chimney — ^Timothy ! thus would my grandam say, and I being but elbow- 
long, and my grandam in the nook by the Are, she being marvellous 
old and fed upon spoon-meat — ^Timothy! thus would my grandam say 
— ^Do thou but look me if the stars be above the chimney. And I being 
but elbow-long, e'en stood me upright in the chimney; and thus would 
my grandam say — Timothy ! thou hast it ! Stoop thou not to the stars ! 
— ^thus would my grandam say, being marvellous old and wise, and — 

Robin : Peace, good friend Timothy, peace 1 Dismiss not thy wit up 
the chimney, but hearken the matter in hand ! A man speaketh with a 
child according to his childishness, and with a fool according to his 
folly, but wise men have meat in the cupboard as well as upon the 
platter. I would fain open to thee, friend Timothy; I have stuff for 
thine ear. — ^We are private here? — ^There is a rumor about in London; 
'tis said there be writings in Warwickshire, of unknown quality. There 
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be questions asked, and none reply; each man looks upon his neigh- 
bor. But he who walks many ways in search of truth cometh soon or 
late to her gate, and knocketh thereat — (He claps Timothy upon the 
shoulder.) I say to thee, friend Timothy, even as the prophet said to 
the king— Thou art the manl I accuse thee of poetry, hot from the 
brain 1 Pull no face of denial upon me; I will none of it. I demand 
of thee — ^What dost thou here, moonshine-alone, with tragedy burst- 
ing in thy marrow? — It is tragedy, is it not? 

Timothy: It is tragical-historical. That is, if there be aught, it is 
such. 

Robin: Tragical-historical! Thou hast reason. 'Tis meat for the 
wise. And for thee, 'twill put gold in thy purse. 

Timothy: Thou speakest sad brow, but thine eye saith otherwise. 
Thou mean'st not well by me. 

Robin : Nay, I tempt not the honest inarticulate to strange antics of 
speech ; I speak forth manfully such as is within me. Do as I do, friend 
Timothy; ungird thy mind! ungird thy mind! 
Timothy looks at Robin uncertainly, 

Twas tragical-historical thou saidst? There is then a king who 
speaks? 

Timothy: A king! Kings, man, kings! I be none of your fustian 
wits whose knees shake before a crown! I stoop not to the stars! I 
bid kings come to my verses, and more than kings 1 What thinkest thou 
of a team of harnessed kings, and great Tamburlaine Emperor of Asia 
to drive? Phaeton himself had no advantage, for he drove but horses 1 

Robin: Ay, and unless I misremember me, he drove them some- 
thing dizzily, and came hurtling down the sky. Let not such chance 
befall thy Tamburlaine, good Timothy, for want of guidance. But to 
the point, to the point! Hast thou the verses with thee? I would fain 
hear them. 

Timothy: I carry them not written — 

Robin: But in the tablets of thy memory?— Ay, truly. — ^Now mark, 
'twere ill husbandry to deny me the hearing. 

Timothy : And have thee prank thyself in my feathers? Nay, Mas- 
ter Sparrow, nay! 

Robin: Get thee to a physician, good Timothy; thy mind is 
diseased; 'tis eaten by green suspicion. What make I with thy 
verses? what have tragical-historical and great Tamburlaine with a poor 
shivering ballad? Nay, friend, I trespass not; I stu£E not the eagle's 
nest with a pair of unfather'd cuckoo rimes! It suits thee not to be 
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niggard ; 'tis not the poet's hand, this miser fist. Shall Phoebus hinder 
little stars to shine? Be large, good Timothy; be large. And, more- 
over, thou wouldst bring thy verses to an hearing, and I can counsel 
thee. 

Timothy (still hesitating, but yielding) : It may be it will please 
you not; I do forgive your ignorance. 
Robin: Set on, and God defend the right I 
Timothy: Holla, ye pampered jades of Asia — 

Asia namely I take, for I desire not to speak out of a plain man's 
reckoning, Asia I take to be a warlike city neighbor to that of Rome 
wherein abideth my history; and for two reasons it commendeth itself 
to my poetry, that it contendeth so valiantly with these same Romans, 
and that it is possessed of so convenable and concordant a name. Mark 
you but Asia! 

Robin: Asial How by conversing with thee doth a man inherit 
wisdom 1 Proceed, good Timothy; grow apace, good Timothy Hay I 
Jades of Asia 1 an excellent construing ! 
Timothy : 

Holla, ye pampered jades of Asia! 
What! can ye draw but twenty mile a day, 
And have so proud a chariot at your heels, 
And such a coachman as great Tamburlaine — 
Meaning myself, who do with insistent whip cease not to scourge 
them, I in that time bestriding my chariot thus, — ^with foot uplifted — 
thus ! — and brow of angry Jove — ^thus I — 
Robin (imitating him) : Thus I — 
Timothy does not notice him. 
Timothy : 

The horse that guides the golden eye of Heaven, 
And blow the morning from their nosterils, 
Making their fiery gait above the clouds. 
Are not so honoured in their governor 
As you, ye slaves, in mighty Tamburlaine — 
Be it well marked, mighty Tamburlaine, great Tamburlaine; these 
things are said of me; for in my hand is the scourge, and kings do 
crouch at my chariot-wheels. Shall I doff my cap to them? nay! their 
crowns shall roll common as handballs before my nobility, nor shall I 
heed them ; but I shall admonish them, and spread victual before them. 
Robin : Ay, that shall be thy office ; spread victual before them. 
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Timothy: 

You shall be fed with flesh as raw as blood, 
And drink in pails the strongest Muscadel ; 
If you can live with it, then live, and draw 
My chariot swifter than the racking clouds ; 
If not, then die like beasts, and fit for naught 
But perches for the black and fatal ravens — 

Robin : Hold, good Timothy ; hold, mighty Tamburlaine ! Thou hast 
over many feet in thy progress across the sky. "But perches for the 
black and fatal ravens" — 'tis eleven syllables, 'tis overlong. Craws, man, 
would give thee concordance, would be cause of propriety in number. 
— "But perches for the black and fatal crows I" — ^there hast thou thy ten 
syllables, and the feathers be even as black as before ! 

Timothy : Poetry lies not in the ratifying of ntmibers. 

Robin: Poetry pursueth the njrmph Truth, and her feet of pursuit 
are five in each line and two in each foot, making ten. Ten, — ^a noble 
number I 'Tis the number of the Commandments, good Timothy, and 
hath not the Church taught us that if we break one we break all ? Thou 
hast murdered verse, friend Timothy, and in that murder thou hast 
dishonored thy parents and coveted thy neighbor's goods. Thou hast 
taken feet which are not thine! thou hast shattered the excellent stone 
table of our ancestor Moses 1 Thou hast committed fracture ; thou hast 
not respected thy mother 1 

Timothy : Thou liest in thy teeth 1 And I had not a mother, but a 
grandmother and an aunt! And had any child committed fracture in 
her hearing, she would have fetched him a sound buffet! Talk thou 
of things understood, and make not a virtuous nose at me! 

Robin: 'Tis my nose that warns me, good Timothy! There is a 
great smell of other men upon thy verses. I speak in sad friendship 
to thee. To murder thine own is much, but to murder other men's kin 
brings thee in peril. And I tell thee in cold soberness, mighty Tam- 
burlaine mouths it in the London theatre much as thou mouth'st him 
here. How many this be and thou in Warwickshire? There be pick- 
ers and stealers abroad ; Heaven grant they wear not thy shoes 1 Deal 
nobly with me, friend Timothy; how cam'st thou by mighty Tambur- 
laine and his stable? 

Timothy: Thou hast reason; there be pickers and stealers abroad. 
And he who serves in a white apron hath more in his tankard than any 
who sits at table. These master wits who carry inkpots about like 
lawyers' clerks write not ever of their own brains I So oft as I speak 
'tis — Holal good Timothy! I must snare that saying! — ^There is never 
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a man of them who is not dressed out in London in my feathers, and 
I bide here in Warwickshire ! 

Robin : Nay, friend Timothy 1 A sheep is lost only till the shepherd 
hears him bleat 1 I will take up thy matter ; I will lead thee. The world 
shall know of thee. I will write it down. How went it ? 
You shall be fed with flesh as white as milk — 

Timothy: Nay, nay. As raw as blood. Flesh as raw as blood. 

Robin : Ay, blood. Thou speakest truly. What know these wits of 
flesh meat? and thou dost minister it daily; thou writest of flesh with 
knowledge. 

Timothy: And drink in pails the strongest Muscadel — 

Robin: Drink, too; 'tis thy trade. What followed? 

Timothy : 

If you can live with it, then live, and draw 
My chariot swifter than the racking clouds. 
If not, then die like beasts, and fit for naught 
But perches for the black and fatal ravens — 

Robin : Crows 1 

Timothy : Ravens 1 black and fatal ravens I 

Robin: Thou wilt be one of the brethren for hoarseness if thou 
persistest longer! Crows, man! the cause thereof I have explained to 
theel 

Timothy: I will naught of thy cause! Ravens, I say! 

Robin : My cause or the crows' cause, 'tis all one ! But thy ravens 
hop with a foot too many. 
Knock at the door. 

Timothy: They hop not! (He hops jerkily toward the door.) 
Ravens, I say! 

Robin : Crows ! (He imitates the hop.) 

Another knock. Timothy to the door. 

Timothy: Ravens! (He hops jerkily.) 

Robin : Crows ! (He imitates the hop.) 
Timothy opens the door. 
Enter Lovice Quiney. 

Lovice: Goodmorrow, Timothy. 

Timothy: Goodmorrow, Mistress Lovice. 

Robin : My humble duty to you, fair mistress. 

Timothy : Tush, thou speakest to no countess and to no madam and 
to no housedame from whom thou mayest win a bellyful with a pack of 
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lies and a grimace I 'tis but the daughter of a neighbor, Mistress Lovice 
Quiney, and a young thing yet, scarce husband-high ! 

Lovice : Prithee, Timothy, be not so unmannerly t I am sixteen come 
Michaelmas t 

Robin : A ripe age I a reverend age ! Our Timothy, being charged 
full with poesy, is something short with me who speak o' working-days 
in plain homespun prose. Doth my prose mislike you, mistress? 

Lovice: Indeed, sir, I cannot say! I was seeking Susanna. Is not 
Susanna within, Timothy? Prithee, bid her hither; I must not stay. 

Timothy : Nay, thou gettest no Susanna here, mistress. Our dame 
hath the apple compote in hand, and neither the maids nor Mistress 
Susanna may look left or right until all be in the crocks. 

Lovice: But Timothy, I am but new come home from my Aunt 
Margery, and my eyes are sore to see our Susanna. Pray her but for 
two moments hither, Timothy! 

Timothy: Tis of no avail. Mistress Lovice. I shall be shent for 
the question. I will do thy bidding, but thou mightest as well be on 
thy way as wait. She cometh not. But I will say thou art here. 

Robin : Do so, good Timothy, and fetch back with thee but a paper 
or two of thy verses. Of thy t>est, mind thee ! for I am of a perfectible 
and a passionate palate when verse is spread before me! 

Timothy (with the tray, going) : As for thy palate when other 
things are spread before thee, I will be answerable to the judge; but as 
for my poesy, I would not trust it within bowshot of thy tongue. 

Robin: Good Timothy, be not so serpent-wise, so lion-f urious ! 'tis 
not the poet's mood of a morning. — An I were fed with Hesh as raw 
as blood. Or drank in pails the strongest Muscadel! — 
Exit Timothy, hastily and angrily. 

Lovice: Are ye friend to Timothy, Master Stranger? I know you 
not. 

Robin : 'Tis to my sore loss, mistress, that I came not earlier hither ; 
but truly, I knew not in what comer of the world my happiness was 
bestowed. And for friendship, our Timothy asketh overmuch; 'tis an 
honest heart, but a hot tongue. Doubtless ye know it of old, mistress? 

Lovice : Ah, but for many years, since my youth, have I known Tim- 
othy. All Stratford knoweth Timothy, even as well as the priest. And 
'tis shame that the children do so vex and jest at him; but I may not 
keep me from a laugh. 

She laughs as she speaks. 

Robin: 'Tis a wise lip that jests, mistress. Good sweet time one 
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spends well in talk, and if talk fail, then for want of good utterance 
laugh out a meaning. 

They both laugh in enjoyment 
Enter Timothy. 

Timothy: There hast thou, mistress. 'Tis even as I said; she 
Cometh not, and I was near cudgeling for the message. Pluck not dis- 
pleasure on thy head, but get thee home, and come again when thou 
shalt see Joan keel the pots in the sun. 'Twill be over then. 

LoviCE : I must e'en wait, then. Heyday I 'tis long till I see her 1 But 
I will get me home, and twirl my distaff, or my thumbs 1 

Robin : Fair mistress, I will convey you safe across ; and if there be 
need of help to hold the dista£F, or the thumbs, I am your servitor. 

Timothy: Now have thou a care. Mistress Lovicel Put wax in 
thine ears like Lord Ulysses, or thou wilt be upon the rocks 1 He will 
talk the head around upon thy shoulders till thou seest the sun rise in 
the west ! Nay 1 in this world it needs not a tail to be a monkey 1 He 
snares not an old bird with his pipe, but thou art young in years, and 
I warn thee ! 

Lovice: Pray thee, Timothy, harp not on the string of my years; 
I like not the tune. 

Timothy : Ay, go thy ways for a wilful lass I 

Robin: An old friend, mistress, a good ancient heart, but some- 
thing hot in the tongue, even as I said. 

Timothy: An old friend 1 What manner of lie cometh now? 

Robin: What cometh concerns me not, but Mistress Lovice and I 
go. Mourn not, friend Timothy. I return. 

Lovice: We return, Timothy! 
They go out, 

Timothy: What profiteth it to be old? what profiteth it to be wise? 
when green nimble rascals and foolish tongues have their fill of friends 
and of credit? A poor faithful ass may turn the mill unnoted for a 
lifetime, and the first longlegged, brokenkneed colt that looketh over 
the gate hath the children to bring him clover and the lasses to stare on 
his paces. Paces ! what hath he of paces ? with his vaunt of poesy for 
a few jogtrot ballads! If one would have poesy (he draws a paper 
from his doublet) there are those skilled in high astounding terms, that 
the world may well stare on. The world will yet stare, ay! and uncap 
also. There shall be a day when many shall listen, many I wot not of — 
Master John Hall looks over the door. 
Timothy does not see him until he speaks. 
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Master Hall: Goodmorrow, Timothy. 
Timothy hastily hides the paper, 

Timothy : Goodmorrow, Master Hall, and my service to you. 

Master H. : I thank thee, Timothy. Is thy yomig mistress within ? 
I would a word with her. 

Timothy: Alas, Master Hall, it grieveth me to be uncourteous, but 
Mistress Susanna cometh not forth for king nor kaiser. Our dame 
hath the apples in hand, and Mistress Lovice is already sent hence with 
a flea in her ear — ^and another at her side. I fear me that even Master 
Hall fared no better today. 

Master H. : If thou say'st so, Timothy, 'tis so; thou wert ever my 
friend, and friend to truth. I must even wait for my word. 

Timothy (sidling up near him) : Tis well to wait for the word till 
the word be good. Master Hall. 

Master H.: What say'st thou with that, Timothy? 

Timothy: I say naught I have thoughts; I have eyes. I do de- 
sire your welfare. Master Hall. Young maids are strange cattle. Mas- 
ter Hall; a man may know their insides as he knows the knots of his 
creed, and the outsides of them from the day of their birth, and yet will 
the inside and the outside not agree. Choose your time. Master Hall, 
and let it not be the time of your choosing. Come when she is aweary. 
Master Hall; come when the sun shineth not, and when perchance the 
great cat Fate hath dealt her a scratch. But not now. Master Hall. 

Master H. : Thou art good friend and wise man, Timothy. 

Timothy : 'Tis warming to the heart to have praise for a poor word, 
sir. 

Master H.: Nay, I do better than that; I take thy advice, Timothy, 
and bid thee for the nonce farewell. Greet her from me, Timothy. 
When comes thy master, Timothy? 

Timothy : I know not. Master Hall. There is no message yet ; but 
the joiners be working upon the stage in the park, and tomorrow or the 
day after will the Earl arrive. My master should come anon, methinks. 

Master H.: I would fain speak with him then, Timothy, an he 
pauses for more than a stirrup-cup. Goodmorrow to thee. 

Timothy: Goodmorrow, Master Hall. 

Hall goes out; the upper half of the door remains open. Tim- 
othy watches Hall from it, twisting his apron. Voice from the 
kitchen — Timothy! Timothy!— He limps hurriedly to the 
kitchen with a gesture of dismay. The stage is for a moment' 
empty. 
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Shouts and clatter heard dawn the street, approaching, 
A Man, at the door: Timothy! what, Timothy! The Earl's man 
Cometh to speak with Dame Shakespeare ! He is hard at hand ! 

A Boy: Timothy! believe him not! The Earl himself cometh! I 
saw his plumes from the horseblock by the Chequers Inn. He hath a 
roan horse, and his lackeys fill all the street. Dame Quiney's hens 
are flown to the roof for fear! 

Timothy, who has entered after the first call, stands be- 
wildered, turning this way and that. 
Another Man: Timothy! bid Dame Shakespeare pull on a clean 
mutch, and do thou clap a white waistcoat to a cup of good drink! 
The Earl will be here anon. Haste thee, and I will hold his stirrup! 
Timothy trembles helplessly. 
The First Man : Tis not the Earl, I say. 'Tis his brother the young 
Lord Sidney. And he would speak with the dame. Bid her forth, Tim- 
othy! What, man, bestir thyself! The Earl's forerider is even here! 
Humphrey rides up, dismounts, enters. 
Humphrey : Dwells here one Dame Anne Shakespeare, wife to Wil- 
liam Shakespeare? 

Timothy nods, and trembles. 
Bid her forth, thou farthing's worth of God help us ! The Lord Sid- 
ney Herbert would speak with her ! 

As Timothy turns to go, he meets Dame Shakespeare entering. 
Timothy: Mistress, God be good to us! a calamitous convenience 
hath befallen ! There is a lord to speak with thee. Heaven grant it be 
honest doings, but I know not! 

Dame S. : Alack the day, and I in my dirt ! Your lordship will par- 
don me — it is the apple season, and the idle wenches give no help. 

Humphrey: His lordship follows hard upon my heels. He hath a 
word for thee, if thou be Dame Anne Shakespeare. 

Dam^: S. : Ay, save your worship ! God rest your worship ! {Exit 
Humphrey.) My sweat would blind any honest woman ! Fetch me a 
kerchief, Timothy! 

Enter Lord Sidney. Heads peep in at window and door. 
Susanna has come in behind her mother. 
Lord S. : Where is the dame? Give you greetings, mistress. Thy 
husband and my singular good friend is rid forward by the marsh road 
to Wilton, and the players trudge thither for the morrow; but here 
hard by a most evil mishap hath befallen, and clouded our fair hopes 
of the revels ; for a brawl springing up among the lads, in the chance- 
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tnedl^ there followed broken heads. It were no weeping matter in a 
staff-bearer, but as ill luck would have it 'tis our woman-lad, our Viola, 
who lieth groaning in a cot a mile back, and no one to skill aught for 
him. Thy husband hath named thee to me as wise in bonecraft and in 
simples, and I make my suit to thee to get with all speed to the lad 
and search his hurts. An he can stand upon his feet to speak his lines 
he shall after us, and I leave a horse for him ; for the matter brooks no 
delay, and our Viola must be there. Canst thou go, dame? 

Dame S.: Alas, was ever such a mischance! A broken head, says 
your lordship? Oh, the villains, the knaves! — ^Fetch me my hood, Su- 
sanna! — ^Have they ever the assassin in the stocks? I would I had my 
hands on him I — Fetch me my bag of simples, Joan! — I will be there 
anon, your lordship, I will do all a mortal woman may ! — Fetch me my 
cloak, Timothy ! — It is not for me to say it, your lordship, but there is 
no woman in Warwickshire more skilled in simples than I, and the 
herbs all dried and ready in my chimney for hurts and fevers. And as 
for bones, your lordship — 

LoBD S. : My honored brother, his lordship of Pembroke, will know 
how to reward thee, dame ; and so be it thou wilt make haste to the lad, 
I will await here thy word concerning him. 

Dame S. : It is too great an honor for us, your lordship. Timothy, 
fetch his lordship drink. If your lordship will be served with my hus- 
band's seat, I will make all haste. 

Lord S.: Get thee with the dame, HumphrQr, and bring me word 
speedily. Hast thou ever a riding-cloak dame? 

Dame S. : Heaven be good to us, your lordship means not to put me 
on an horse! 

LoKD S. : Nay, thou hast sat a saddle, dame, and 'tis but a mile ! The 
grooms shall have charge of thee. 

Dame S.: But no saddle have I sat, saving your worship's ears, 
since my twins were bom; and my bones do cream and curdle at the 
thought ! I cannot mount, your lordship, I cannot — 

Lord S. : Set her on, lads, and convey her gently ! have a care, but 
make speed! 

Dame S.: Alas! — Oh!— Susanna, mind thou the compote! — ^Nay, 
Joan, see thou to the apple, and Susanna, grace his lordship 1 'Tis too 
much honor! alas! 

Exeunt the grooms and Dame S. on horseback. Part of the 
crowd runs after, shouting, Lovice and Robin remain, peeping 
in at the window. 
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Susanna: If your lordship will rest in my father's chair, it shall 
be my honor to pour a cup of welcome. 

Lord S. (conventionally, preoccupied) : If it be welcome I receive, 
I shall drink with the better thirst. 

Susanna : It must be welcome to my father's singular good friend. 
Said your lordship not singular good friend? 

Lord S. : Even so, fair mistress. It is a man close to my brother's 
heart, and of familiar resort to us ; a man of quick spirit and pregnant 
wit, whose hand performs ever more than his tongue promises, and 
who stands confirmed the gentleman in bearing if not in blood. 

Susanna : 'Tis a sweet hearing in a daughter's ear, noble sir ; and 
yet with the sweet there is a drop of sour mixed, that his own hearth- 
stone must beg a coal from other hands. 

Lord S. : How. mean ye, mistress ? Surely his rewards suffice — 

Susanna: Nay sir, I mean but his absence, which leaveth us hun- 
gry, the lack of the warmth of his present love, by reason of which 
we starve with cold. He hath honor in the great city, and he hath 
built of it a wide roof tree for us all ; but in it there is a sore ;gap, 
wanting him. Your lordship, let me be suitor to you for my father; 
love him still, but be content to love him absent, as we have done now* 
these many years. Blot not his name from the book of your friend- 
ship, but grant us his company. My brother groweth apace, and 'tis a 
wild slip, in need of a father's correction; my mother wearieth the 
ear of Heaven with prayers for his return, and I — 

Lord S.: And you, fair mistress? 

Susanna: Ah, my father himself hath not writ the words of my 
desire, else would I sue him out of his own mouth with tale of a 
daughter's loving 1 

Lord S. : There is especial cause, perchance. The daughter's loving 
betokeneth often that the hour of change is near; and the fullness of 
tears is shed upon the threshold of a father's house as the bride leaves 
it for another. 

This he says not with jesting bearing, but with the endeavor 
to find out more regarding Susanna. 

Susanna : Your lordship errs. I speak indeed from a selfish heart, 
but 'tis for this household that I beg. 

Lord S. : It would be no less the father's duty, were he here, to 
see his daughter portioned and wedded. When she doth implore 
Heaven for his return, she doth hasten the day of her leaving him. 

Susanna: And again your lordship errs. It is my father's spirit 
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which nerves this hand; and neither he nor I would give that hand 
unless the heart went also. If my father names your lordship his singu- 
lar good friend, as ye have named him, 'tis not for title nor for 
lands, but for the homespun man under the velvet doublet. He goeth 
from us, it is true, but he will never bid me go from him till I so 
pray him. And I pray only for his presence; had I but my father, 
I were content with crusts and milk; and the world were well lost, 
sobeit he remained to me. — I have said too much; I have been over- 
bold; and 'twas my charge to offer our poor hospitality, not to 
seize your lordship's ear with tales of my own wishes. Will your 
lordship drink? 

Lord S. : Nay mistress, I have food for thought already, and from 
your hand. I beseech you, write me in your memory as one who 
would gladly serve you. I will enroll myself your solicitor with 
your father, and with my brother. And for my share in the loss 
which unknowing has been inflicted upon you, I crave your pardon, 
sweet mistress. 

Susanna: Pray your lordship, use me not as a grand city dame. 
I am but a country maid, unpracticed in court ways and unlessoned 
in replies. 

Lord S.: To use you as a city dame stood not in my intent. The 
tongue which serves me at court lends me no help here in your presence. 
If I were minded to untruth or flattery, which by my mother's memory 
I am not, the words would shrivel on my lips before you. Pledge 
me but this, sweet mistress; if I shall plead your cause as ye have 
urged, I have recompense in your good thought of me; that on your 
part ye do engage to receive each word I speak to you in its full 
truthful sense, so far forth as an honest gentleman may utter it. 

Susanna: It was not my thought nor my duty to censure your 
lordship; I pray you pardon me my rustic rudeness. Will your lord- 
ship taste our wine? 

Lord S. : I refuse naught your hand may offer me, sweet mistress. 
But I would fain feed my ear with your assent. 

Susanna offers him the cup, shyly and dumbly. He takes 
it and returns it to her to taste. 

Lord S. : If I am to be held as **your lordship" and naught of kind- 
ness in my hostess' heart to me (Susanna looks up protesting), there 
remains yet my right as overlord to see my cupbearer first taste my 
drink. 
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Susanna hastily puts the cup to her lips and returns it. He 
carefully drinks from the same spot. 

Lord S. : So, with this cup I banish all unkindness. Is it not so ? 
Humphrey gallops up, springs off, enters. 

Lord S. : Where are thy manners, fellow ? 

Humphrey: I crave your lordship's pardon; I had thought your 
lordship was in haste. 

Lord S. : Keep thy haste for the high road, varlet, and when thou 
comest under the roof of my friend Master Shakespeare, bear thyself 
seemingly. — Permit me, mistress, to have word with my lackey 1 

Susanna : Pray your lordship. 

Lord S. : How now! what of thy mission? 

Humphrey: The dame will be no surety for the lad, your lord- 
ship. He hath a bloody coxcomb, which will mend, but he hath also 
a broken arm, and the players must e'en seek another to wear petticoat 
tomorrow, so means the dame. 

Lord S. : Get thee with all haste back to Master Heminge at King- 
ton, and report of this. Say to him that I have rid on to the Castle and 
will speak with Master Shakespeare. And bring word speedily of Mas- 
ter Heminge's counsel. Thou hast leave. 
Exit Humphrey, 

Susanna : This mischance bodeth ill for my father ? 

Lord S. : Your father and his fellowship have many a device of 
which I know not, and I will hope that all will yet go well. Yet 'tis 
a weighty matter that the Viola should do f eatly. Master Shakespeare 
vaunted much of this lad, whom he hath reared up under his own 
eye, and 'tis a sorry mischance. 

Susanna: I will pray most heartily for the poor youth and for 
the good speed of the revels tomorrow. 

Lord S. : He is the better that ye pity him ; and for our revels, have 
us in your thought and we shall fare excellently. — I take my leave of 
you, gentle mistress; and I bear with me greetings to your father? 

Susanna: Ah, if your lordship will so charge yourself 1 and pray 
him from me to bide a time with us ere he go again to London. Pray 
him for the poor lad's sake, for all our sakes, to dwell a brief space 
with usl it would so fill our hearts with joy! 

Lord S. : It shall be urged upon him. And fail not of your share 
of the compact, nor forget that a reward is owed the messenger. — 
I would beseech you of your name, fair mistress. 

Susanna : I am called Susanna, your lordship. 
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LoKD S. : Susanna t Adieu, sweet mistress I 

He kisses Susanna's hand. Exit. Lovice rushes in, followed 
slowly by Robin. Susanna is stUl standing motionless, her 
eyes on the door. 

Lovice : Susanna ! he kissed thy hand 1 I saw him 1 Let me look 1 
Susanna puts her hand behind her. 

Nay, be not high and mighty with me because his young lordship 
hath made thee a pretty speech 1 I would tell thee, had he cuddled me 
under the chin 1 

Susanna: Fie, Lovice, to talk of cuddling and his lordship I he 
useth not such manners. 

Lovice : Tis true, I cannot speak by the book of his manners as can 
one who is versed in them; and the portion I saw of them was per- 
chance not full-fledged cuddling, not the cuddling which is come to 
landed estate and hath a beard ; but with time and good living it would 
grow to it! — Be not strange with me, Susanna 1 I can keep a secret 
excellent well. Thou knowest how many of thine I have kept safe I 

Susanna : Nay, what have I of secrets, Lovice ? 

Lovice: Truly, at this moment I forget. But I am infinitely to be 
trusted. 

Susanna: He trusteth wisely who hath naught to entrust — ^But, 
Lovice, one cometh with thee 1 

Lovice : Ay, 'tis but Robin. 

Susanna : Robin 1 

Robin : Tis a guest of a night, mistress, a bird who doth perch and 
pass. But if any song he could sing were joy to you, 'twere joy to 
him to sing it 

Lovice: Tis true, Susanna, that he singeth. And he cometh from 
London. 

Susanna : From London 1 Ah 1 so said — ^Know ye there my father. 
Master Shakespeare, of the playhouse? 

Robin : I may make boast, mistress, that this shoulder and his hand 
are well acquaint And even now I go to join him yonder, at the 
Castle, for the revels. 

Lovice: The revels! what revels? 

Susanna: Why, where hast thou dwelt of late, sweetheart? The 
Esu'l will be here tomorrow or Thursday, and there are tiltings and a 
masque at the Castle to greet him. The joiners are even now about the 
theater, and my father hath the masque in hand, and hath writ the 
verses. It hath been talk these fourteen days past 
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LoviCE : But, Susanna, I am even come home myself from my Aunt 
Margery in Coventry, and made haste to greet thee; and thou art so 
bemused with thy father and his verses that thou hast not once remem- 
bered my going I Oh, Susanna 1 and I have given thee goodmorrow 
these many years I 

Susanna: Pardon, dear heart, pardon! I had not forgotten. I 
have wished thee happiness daily in my thought, and it was but for 
the moment, when I was minded to hear of London. Thou knowest, 
mouse, thou art a part of me, and seeing thee, I felt myself whole again, 
and asked no questions of Fortune. It was the thought of my 
father which dazzled the eyes of my remembrance. I do indeed re- 
joice to have thee again. 

Lovice: And hast thou much to tell me, Susanna? Will there be 
ever a peep at the revels for us? 

Susanna: Nay, mouse, not for maids like. us. None but the city 
dames visit the theater, and they go masked lest they be stared upon. 

Robin: 'Tis a custom which time hath outworn, mistress. Our 
gracious Queen (God rest her!) did so constantly and lovingly favor 
her servants of the theater that many noble ladies did with freedom 
likewise. I speak of mine own knowledge, and I promise you that with 
due attendance ye should upon the morrow see the revels, and no 
man look reproach upon you. 

Susanna: It were greatly in my desire, but not in my perform- 
ance. 

Robin : They be brave verses which the players are to utter — 

Susanna : Nay, but I know the verses ! I know them well ! I have 
them even as my father writ them, and I can speak the Viola and the 
Olivia I They be brave verses, indeed ! 

Robin: And which likes you better, mistress, the Viola or the 
Olivia? 

Susanna: But beyond question the Viola. Think, Lovice, the 
poor maid, her brother lost to her as she doth believe, driven by fear 
and loneliness to play the page to him she loveth and hear him sigh 
for another, to bear his messages to that other and suffer reproaches 
for her ill-success. And there is singing in the play, also, a love- 
lamentation which steals most near to the heart. 

Lovice : And what manner of man is her lover that he loves her not 
again? 

Susanna : Nay, he knows her not for a woman, in her doublet and 
hose. He is a duke. 
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Lovice: a dukel Oh, Susanna, that will be a most excellent play! 
Let us go thither I 

Robin : An ye were minded to go thither, mistress, ye were of most 
present service to your father. 

Susanna: To my father? What service needs my father that I 
could perform? 

Robin : Your own ears have heard, mistress, that the players lack a 
Viola for the morrow, and your own lips have promised prayers for 
good hap. Were it not Christian and daughterly if instead of a few 
pattered prayers there were a Viola to speak the lines, and to save 
Master Shakespeare's woodland revels from dismay? 

Lovice: What is that thou sayest? But our Susanna masketh not 
herself in page-clothes before the Earll And, moreover, they might 
not fit 1 

Susanna: Prithee, Lovice! — ^Have ye knowledge of these matters, 
friend? 

Robin : Mistress, I am of those who share your father's knowledge 
and affection, and I know whereof I speak. There is no lad can speak 
the lines of Viola upon the morrow, and the play is like to be no play 
for lack of him. Twill be a grievous disappointment to your father. 

Susanna: A disappointment! 

Robin : For you to speak his lines, were't not a joy for him? a pride 
to find so much undreamed-of in his daughter's power? Canst thou 
deny that as he wrote the words of Viola he thought of thee? that from 
thy lips her speech would come more fit than from the throat of any 
shaven boy? Why, thou art Viola! her voice, her gait, her stature, 
her single service to the cause she loves! None else but thee should 
ever speak those lines 1 

Susanna with a hurried gesture walks apart. 

Lovice {stealing up to Robin) : Good Master Robin, Master song- 
bird, thou art like to pull a fine large worm of trouble out of the grass 
of Eden I Our Susanna, all the sweet while that she has no ideas, is as 
gentle as a milch cow, and* comes to the knock of the pail on the stone. 
But if once she takes an idea, she is off like a hard-gaited horse, and 
I must e'en be dragged after. Have a care what thou dost. Master 
Robin! And, moreover, those — clothes, Master Robin; how comes 
one to knowledge of them? For if she will she will, and I must find 
the way! (She giggles.) 'Twill be a wild bit of work! 

Robin: Nothing more easy, mistress. This lad who lieth a mile 
hence, in Mistress Shakespeare's charge, hath all his trappings with 
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him. 'Tis a run, and a hand at the lattice, and I am here again with 
the bundle, to lead you both to where the revels be. Let us however 
come before the appointed time, that she may see the manner of the 
place, and may con her lines even where she shall deliver them. 

Lovice: Oh, Robin 1 I am queasy at the thought 1 I have a four 
o*clock-in-the-morning fear on me! 

Robin: Why, what of fear shouldst thou have, mistress? Thou 
hast not to speak, nor yet to wear a page's dress! 

LoviCE : Nay, but Susanna hath not fear, and I must therefore fear 
for two. 

Robin : If she hath not fear, why then doth she hesitate ? 

Lovice: She will assure herself what is her father's wish. What 
thinkest thou, Robin, is it not too much to be so assotted of a father? 
My father, honest man, is a good father to me, something loud in the 
voice perhaps with his "Nay, Lovice, nay, wench!", and something 
close in the purse-strings; but a good father. Yet I made never of 
him a heathen idol» to set in my prayers and walk backward from! 
'Tis true, Susanna's father is much from home, and mine is always 
there. Perchance 'tis absence breedeth such maggots in the brain ! 
Susanna comes forward, 

Susanna : Then if there be none but I, and if my father's verse be 
lost for lack of me, I go and proffer my endeavor. Can ye tell — 

Lovice: All is arranged, Susanna. Robin hath thy garb near at 
hand, and cometh anon with it. We have but to don our cloaks, and 
keep the appointed hour ; is it not so ? 

Roqin: Ay, mistress. In half of sixty minutes will I be at the 
comer of the roadway below, where the poplars stand by the bridge- 
head. Fail me not ! 
Exit Robin. 

Lovice : Nay, I warrant you ! — Come, Susanna, the way is long ! 

Susanna : The way is naught ! — Could I but speak those lines that 
he be proud of me. There cling my waking dreams. — (Lovice, at the 
kitchen door, beckons her out.) 

For him, for her, this unschooled tongue shall plead. 
Or prove my heritage but poor indeed ! 
Exit Susanna. 

Curtain. 
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A glade in the park of Wilton, country-seat of the Earl of Pembroke. 
Carpenters are working upon the nearly completed stage, on the right 
of the audience. To the left, at the top of a gentle slope under the 
trees, are several rustic seats for the Earl and his special guests, A 
tree stands near the stage, and partly overhangs it. An old man sits 
leaning on his stick, sourly tuatching the workmen, Gregory, the 
leading spirit, is a burly illtempered fellow; Diccon is halftvitted. He 
sits holding a wedge upon which Gregory and Andrew are striking, 

Gregory : I strike not again upon this block, not for all the mintage 
in the Tower ! 

Andrew: An thou strike not, I strike not; but I would fain know 
why. 

Gregory : Nay, reasons come not so readily as blows. I know only 
that I will not. I have labored on ships, and labored on scaffolds, and 
they be man's work, with the taste of death in them; but I like not 
these toy-pieces. 

Old Man: Death! ay, prate of death, with thy bull-neck full of 
blood and thy bull-belly of bowels! when he looks at thee over the 
grave in front of thy feet, thou wilt uncap and hold thy tongue, as 
wise men do. Talk of life, masters ! it is ill jogging Death's elbow to 
tell him thou art waiting! 

Diccon: M-m-my grandsire had a w-w-word, and 'twas a true 
w-w-word ; it ran thus — 

The g-g-greatest k-k-king that ever w-w-was made 
D-d-doth bed at last w-w-with shovel and s-s-spade. 

Simon : Ay — ^sirs 1 And queens also ! 

Omnes : God rest her ! 

Andrew: God rest her! 'Tis maybe better for England that we 
have a man again ; but a poor stick he is to her. 

Diccon: S-s-speak not t-t-treason! thou speakest of King James! 

Gregory: King James here. King James there! what vaunt we of 
him! We drive our wedges and swing our hammers, and he hath 
naught to say ! 

Old Man : Nay, there goest thou foul crooked ; thou drivest not 
thy wedges. The young Lord Sidney will be here anon, and thou wilt 
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have a word or two more, and a penny or two less, for thy back- 
wardness. 

GsEGQRY (sullenly taking up his hammer) : Ay, croak 1 croak ! When 
I am ripe for worms and forgotten by Death, I will sit about honest 
men's toil and pick upon them; 'tis a fine ending to life I — Hold thou 
the wedge, Diccon ; and thou, Andrew, smite with me I 
They strike upon the wedge. 

Old Man : Better blows, masters I better blows ! Have ye no bacon 
in your backs? When I was one-and-twenty I could fell an ox with 
my fist; and as for yon poor wedge, I had driven it through a 
mountain with one of my blows 1 

DiccoN : M-m-my grandsire had a w-w-word, and 't-'twas a true— 

Gregory : The devil fly away with' thee and thy grandsire ! he chat- 
ters as much dead as thou dost living, and I will not be piped at from 
both sides of Hell's gates at once! 

Diccon : M-m-my grandsire is n-n-not in Hell ! he s-s-sits s-s-snug 
in Abraham's b-b-bosom, and s-s-sings excellently, even as in life! 

Gregory : Thou speakest true there ; I hear his voice at every mom- 
ent, and I would fain be quit of it To thy work, man 1 hold thy wedge 
and thy tongue in the same moment, and we shall make an end of 
the showpiece and the morning in one! 

Simon: 'Tis a weary time we have it in hand, forsooth, and I 
would see it ended. These toys try a man more than the raising of 
house-timbers. 'Tis every velvet-coated idler's business to say— "A 
thought higher here ! an ellwand wider there 1" and all to be done again 1 
And for what, I ask you, masters! that a parcel of fat singing men 
from London, who win more reward for their capers than we for our 
good black sweat, should antic thereon! Nay! life is upside down! 
had I but learned jigs when I was younig, I should ride my good geld- 
ing today, and have better than leather between my knees I 

Andrew: I would I had better than leather between my lips! 'tis 
dry work, this ! 

Gregory : Thou hast hit it on the head, Andrew ! How goes it with 
the sun? is it time for nooning? 

Simon : For nooning, nay ! 'tis a bare ten ; and I be dry enough for 
twelve! And if a man talce a tankard and a breath at the gatehouse, 
there cometh one from the Castle squinteyed, and all is fire and fury 
that we but lean against the wall a poor five minutes to cool ourselves ! 
Nay! life is upside down! 
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Diccon: M-m-my grandsire had a w-w-word, and 't-t-'twas a true 
word ! it ran thus : — 

The w-w-wind b-b-bloweth, and it 1-1-listeth, 

And n-n-no man kn-kn-knoweth wh-whither it w-w-wisteth 1 

Simon: Hold thy peace, thou and thy grandsire as well! One 
Cometh ! 

They fall industriously to work. 

Old Man: Ay, there we have it. There be loud men to talk, and 
loud men to work, and they wear not the same jerkin 1 Times be 
changed 1 

Enter Jeremy Light, 

Jeremy: Goodmorrow, masters all! 

Omnes : Goodmorrow. 

Jeremy: Is there one here can tell me the nigh road to Stratford? 
(They continue to work furiously.) Hola, masters! spare my ears if 
not your own backs ! Have ye an extra penny promised, that ye spur 
so at your work? 'Twill waste not for a time, till a civil question be 
answered ! 

Simon: Art thou not then from the Cstle? 

Jeremy: From the Castle? Nay, buUyboy, from the wars! from 
the wars, my cocks of Spain! And I am come home to be glorified 
of my friends, and stared upon of the world! Look your fill, and no 
groat to pay! I am Jeremy Light of Banbury town, seven years the 
Earl's penny-man, and now my own man, with all life untouched before 
me and a roll of good gold owing me. Look upon me, friends ! 

Gregory: Ha! and thou hast seen the world, I warrant! 

Jeremy: Seen the world! ay, and more worlds than one! I could 
tell tales, I could tell tales, that a man's hair would stir upon his head 
and a man's ears water into his mouth! Gold on the trees, and 
diamonds in the maidens' eyes, and both ready to fall into a brave 
soldier's hand, when he hath fought his way to them ! 

Omnes : Ha ! 

Gregory: Speak then out with thy tales, Master Soldier; 'tis bet- 
ter feeding than to knock upon this thing of naught; and I for one 
would give my ears an holiday. Sit ye down, Master Soldier, and 
give us yokels a taste of the great world. 

Jeremy: Thou art mannerly, friend, mannerly with thy sea£. Thy 
mother hath not left thee untaught; but an thy father had any hand 
in thee, he would have instructed thee better in the road to a tale. 

Gregory: What mean ye with that, pray? There is naught lacking 
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in my upbringing, I promise you, wars or no wars. And I swing a 
good fist of my own, wars or no wars I 

Jeremy: Nay-ay, read me not amiss. A mere sipping matter! a 
mere sipping matter! But ye shall understand, friend, a man talketh 
not dry-mouthed. The lane to a tale is best walked wet, every man 
of sense knoweth. And for such tales as mine 'twere the least wise 
men could do to spend and spare not on sack for my tongue, which 
soundeth such delight and profit to your ears. I am a worker of good, 
masters; I enlarge the understanding; and what less can ye do than 
make my way smooth? Have ye ever a horn of ale here, if the sack be 
lacking? 

Gregory: Ye have reason, friend soldier, ye have reason. The ale 
and the sack a man findeth yonder, by the manor gate. And 'twas even 
our intent to go thither. — Diccon, what hast thou of money? — 
They all search their purses. 

Jeremy : Read me not amiss, read me not amiss. A soldier from the 
wars hath booty, and bounty thereto. Had I not the gold, I had but 
to speak a word to my lord treasurer, and I promise you ye should 
see the varlets of the antechamber make a leg to me! But 'tis the 
just thing that I have meed for my labor. The lord treasurer payeth 
me to fight my battles; and shall I fight them again, 'tis meet I have 
reward again. 'Tis the just thing, sirs. 
They are counting up. 

Old Man: Ay, throw down groats before a new song, whatever 
the words be! There be a plenty here at home to discourse of good 
bowman-days, when King Harry was young, but ye must needs run 
after tales with naught of England in them. England for my money! 

Gregory: Peace with thy battles! thou hast fought thyself and our 
ears around the clock, and one marks thee no more ! — So ! 'twill sufHce ! 
— Battles is a good song to a tankard, but said ye not somewhat of 
women also? 

Jeremy : Women ? Ay, friend, as plentiful as poppies, and as fresh- 
colored ! 

Gregory: And as easily plucked? Ha! let us hear of such! I am 
weary of green trees and men's jerkins. A woman and a bottle for 
mel 

DiccoN : M-m-my grandsire — 

Gregory: Whoop! thy grandsire is safe under the sod, and others 
shall be soon, thank God! Thou, old hobby-horse, set thy four bones 
and thy battles down, and mind our tools for us. We be here again 
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anon, and if any from the Castle come and make cry of our absence, 
say that we seek a great timber for yon birdcage. — On, masters ! 

They go out, singing noisily. The Old Man, left alone, stumps 
angrily about with his stick, shaking his head wrathfully. He 
throws down Gregory's tools and jerkin, and stamps on them. 
Old Man : Old hobby-horse, forsooth I Old hobby-horse ! There is 
more meat in my brain pan than would house in all their dull pates! 
Old hobby-horse ! I will show him a pace 1 the idle f oultongued brag- 
gart! Let him but wait till the young lord come! I will then have a 
word! 

The Players^ Call is heard, in the distance. 
Hark] 

It comes again. 
Tis the young lord! I will go to meet him! I will trample their 
toes for them ! Old hobby-horse ! 
Exit the Old Man. 
After a moment, Robin enters. 
Robin : Here is the place ! Cheerly, friends ! we be arrived ! 

Enter Susanna and Lovice. 
Lovice: It were mayhap as well we were arrived at home. 'Tis a 
fearsome long way; I marvel I came! And my shoe pinches! 

Robin: Where is thy bold seafaring spirit, mistress, thy pirate 
courage? Bethink thee, there are doublets and dukes in the offing, 
and all the world comes sailing in with the next tide! Thou hast out- 
grown Stratford as a bride a last year's gown; thou art a traveler 
and more to it; thou art an audience to a play in thy proper person! 
The Earl's seat for thy weary body, and a joiner's maul for thy shoe! 
and now look to it, for the play begins ! 
Susanna : Is yonder the stage? 

Robin: Ay, mistress, and thereupon shall we now make ourselves 
a motley to the view of the trees, in default of more. Mark! from 
these coverts come we forth ; mount now from the grass, and measure 
yourself with upper air. There be many bold hearts on the floor, that, 
set them up on a bench, and their eyes turn fishlike for fear. Look 
about you, mistress; have ye any terror of speech thus raised above 
the ground? 

Susanna: Why should I have terror? There is but one thought in 
my bosom, friend, to do service to my father ; and so full is my heart 
with that loVe that no lesser thought findeth entrance. 
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Lovice: But bethink thee, Susanna, there will be many gaping and 
staring upon thee. Wilt thou not then have fear? O-o-o-ohl 

Robin : Have a care with that "gaping," mistress. 'Tis the Earl who 
Cometh; and earls gape not; 'tis none of their inheritance to gape like 
a churl. And for the staring, which Heaven and his majesty permit 
also to earls, it doth no harm to one in armor of forgetfulness. — Now 
we begin! Look upon me, mistress 1 I am no more Robin, called 
balladmonger ; I am a duke, and I enter with my train, musing melan- 
choly, thus. 

Lovice laughs. 
Melancholy, said I, mistress. Tis an ill-conditioned gazer that laughs 
for the player's sadness. 
Susanna: And I, what do I? 

Robin : Have ye in memory the speech of the duke with his page, 
and the song? 

Susanna: Ah, have I not! And I would fain be both he who 
singeth and she who is page. 
Robin : Can ye sing also, mistress ? 

Lovice: That can she, indeed. And I also if need be. Is not there 
somewhat for me in the play? I would sooner be up yonder and 
speak than hold my tongue in the Earl's chair, Robin. 

Robin: One by one, mistress! 'Tis my page I lesson now, and let 
our hearers listen with their ears only. Play thy part well as spectator 
ere thou pull on the buskin. And now, I am the duke! ye stand at 
my shoulder, mistress ; and forget not that ye love me. 
Lovice giggles. Robin reproves with a look. 
Come hither, boy; if ever thou shalt love, 
In the sweet pangs of it remember me; 
For such as I am all true lovers are: 
Unstaid and skittish in all motions else 
Save in the constant image of the creature 
That is beloved. How dost thou like this tune? 
Susanna : It gives a very echo to the seat 

Where love is thron'd. 
Robin : 

Thou dost speak masterly. 
My life upon't, young though thou art, thine eye 
Hath stay'd upon some favour that it loves; 
Hath it not, boy? 
Susanna: A little, by your favour. 
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Robin: 

What kind of woman is't? 
Susanna : 

Of your complexion. 
Robin: 

She is not worth thee, then. What years, i' faith? 
Susanna : 

About your years, my lord. 
Robin : 

Too old, by heaven. Let still the woman take 

An elder than herself; so wears she to him, 

So sways she level in her husband's heart: 

For, boy, however we do praise ourselves. 

Our fancies are more giddy and unfirm, 

More longing, wavering, sooner lost and won, 

Than women's are. 
Susanna : 

I think it well, my lord. 
Robin: 

Come, the song we had last night. 

Mark it, Cesario; it is old and plain; 

The spinsters and the knitters in the sun. 

And the free maids that weave their thread with bones. 

Do use to chant it ; it is silly sooth. 

And dallies with the innocence of love. 

Like the old age. 
Susanna : 

Are you ready, sir? 
Robin: Ay, prithee, sing. 
Susanna : 

Come away, come away, death, 

And in sad cypress let me be laid; 

Fly away, fly away, breath; 

I am slain by a fair cruel maid. 

My shroud of white, stuck all with yew, 
O, prepare it I 

My part of death, no one so true 
Did share it 
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Not a flower, not a flower sweet, 

On my black coffin let there be strewn ; 
Not a friend, not a friend greet 

My poor corse, where my bones shall be thrown. 
A thousand thousand sighs to save, 

Lay me, O where 
Sad true lover ne'er find my grave. 
To weep there I 
The carpenters are heard returning, singing noisily, Diccon 
appears at the edge of the wood, 
DiccoN : The players, the players ! Gregory I they be here I 

Enter the rest, 
Lovice: 'Tis the Earl, and I in his seatl I will hide mel 

She runs into the hushes near the stage. 
Susanna: What shall I do, if folk come? 

Robin : Do ? Even as thy lines bid thee. These be but clowns, and 
more than they will gaze upon us anon. Now plays the touch for Viola. 
Gregory : Ha ! here come we in good hour I On, lads, to me ! We 
have drunk, and we will have the singing men to the end of our meal ! 
— Sirs, ye be welcome! get ye on with your mumming; ye have here 
good listeners, men of parts, who shall judge well of your endeavor. 
Sit now all ; we be aldermen of London and court nobles, and we will 
sit at our ease and mark. Out thence, thou Diccon! I have me the 
Earl's seat ! An ye will address me, look it be as his lordship ; I am a 
better man in brawn, and today my cap shall have a feather. Get ye on ! 
DiccoN : But where sit I, Gregory? Andrew and Simon have taken 
all! 

Gregory : Hold thy peace ! sit on thy haunches, and set them where 
grass greets thee! Why be there but two of ye, masters? Come not 
more ? 
Robin: Ay, truly, friend, there come — 

Gregory: Silence, knave, and name me ''your lordship" when thou 
darest to speak, else I break the girl-faces of the two of ye! Where 
be the others, I say? 

Robin: Indeed, your lordship, they come anon. We desire but to 
speak our lines to the greenwood, so please you. This lad is new to 
his part, and we are betimes that we may hear our voices ere the 
play begin. 

Gregory : Set forward, then. I have not long to be his lordship, and 
I will e'en taste my earldom. 
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Diccon: I b-b-be no earl, and I w-w-would f-f-fain understand 
w-w-what I shall mark in the p-p-play. Of w-w-what is it? 

Gregory: There spoke again the fool. Let it be but a play, and 
tickle our ears, the understanding may whistle down the wind. What 
askest thou of a play? for understanding, get thee to the church. 

Simon: Nay, there art thou out, Gregory. I was at Coventry to 
the pageants last Midsummer, and one could understand; there were 
players indeed, but they said Bible words, and Noah was among them, 
and franied his ship as a workman should. Speak ye Bible words, sir? 

Gregory: Nay, of Bible words will I naught, nor of Noah and his 
wife. Have ye never something with a wench in it, with a flame- 
colored petticoat and a warm eye? 

Jeremy: Ay, with two warm eyes, and two arms none so cold? 

Robin : So please your worships — 

Gregory: Lordship, knave 1 

Robin : Please your lordship, we have but the business of the mor- 
row, and this lad hath no other knowledge, and scant of that as yet. 
I bring him hither even that I may lesson him. 

Gregory: Humph! I would sooner a wench and a songl But set 
on with what thou hast. 

Jeremy: Ay, set on! 

Gregory: What make ye with commands. Master Soldier? Here 
am I in my earldom; bear ye yourself meekly therein! 

DicxoN : I w-w-would f-f-fain know w-w-what I shall mark — 

Gregory : Silence, fool ! Sirrah, what art thou in the play?, 

Robin: Please your lordship, a duke. 

Gregory : A duke ! 'Tis well 'twere not an earl, else would I swinge 
thee soundly for trespass! What further? 

Robin: This lad here is my page, and loveth me true, but hath 
from me naught for that I am love-crazed of a fair proud lady who 
will me not. And of that love I speak even with him. 

Gregory : On then, and let the fair proud lady come anon. I would 
see her. 



Robin : 



Get thee to yond same sovereign cruelty; 

Tell her my. love, more noble than the world. 

Prizes not quantity of dirty lands : 

The parts that fortune hath bestow'd upon her. 

Tell her, I hold as giddily as fortune ; 

But 'tis that miracle and queen of gems 

That nature pranks her in attracts my soul. 
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Susanna : 

But if she cannot love you, sir ? 

Robin : 

I cannot be so answered. 

Susanna: Sooth, but you must 

Say that some lady, as perhaps there is, 
Hath for your sake as great a pang of heart 
As you have for Olivia ; you cannot love her ; 
You tell her so; must she not then be answered? 

Robin: 

There is no woman's sides 

Can bide the beating of so strong a passion 

As love doth give my heart ; no woman's heart 

So big, to hold so much; they lack retention. 

Alas I their love may be called appetite. 

No motion of the liver, but the palate. 

That suffer surfeit, cloyment, and revolt; 

But mine is all as hungry as the sea, 

And can digest as much. Make no compare 

Between that love a woman can bear me 

And that I owe Olivia. 

Susanna: Ay, but I know — 

Robin : 

What dost thou know? 

Susanna : 

Too well what love women to men may owe ; 
In faith, they are as true of heart as we ; 
My father had a daughter loved a man, 
As it might be, perhaps, were I a woman, 
I should your lordship. 

Robin: And what's her history? 

Susanna : 

A blank, my lord. She never told her love. 
But let concealment, like a worm i' the bud, 
/ Feed on her damask cheek ; she pined in thought. 

And with a green and yellow melancholy, 
I She sat like Patience on a monument, 

Smiling at grief. Was not this love indeed? 
We men may say more, swear more ; but indeed 
Our shows are more than will, for still we prove 
Much in our vows, but little in our love. 
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Gregory : Thou dinnest love in my ears like the bell of a cow going 
to milk; and I see no matter for all this somid! Where is she who 
should be loved? This is no play; nothing goes forward. What think 
ye, masters? 

Simon: Nay, have patience all; I find it excellent fooling. 

Andrew: I marvel they can speak so to the purpose. But I war- 
rant you the fair proud lady cometh anon, and more will be doing. 

Diccon: Ay, she c-c-cometh very shortly. She is yonder in the 
c-c-covert. I saw her p-peep forth b-but now. 

Gregory : What sajr'st thou ? Nay, then, have her out 1 Hola, mas- 
ters ! a hare for our dinner I 

Lovice attempts to run, is caught and dragged forward. 

Susanna: Mother of pity, what falleth nowl 

Robin: Have a care, else is the cream spilt! Say naught of thy 
father ! 

Diccon : Here is she, masters 1 Here is the fair proud lady I 

Gregory : Fair art thou, mistress, and the pride is not needful I Ha 1 
a neat wench 1 There might be more of thee, but it needs not two 
bites to a ripe round cherry I 

Lovice: Oh, Susanna, let us get quickly homel This likes me notl 

Gregory : Susanna 1 who is Susanna ? 

Susanna winces. They pull her from the stage. 

Have yon lad downl Be there two of ye? Nay, fellows, we dine 
well today I What sa/st thou, Jeremy? 'tis a good trifle of flesh after 
drink, is it not? ' 

Jeremy: One for me and one for thee, my lad, and I will even 
take her of the hose. I am in less haste than thou. 

Gregory: Nay, I am not so certain. She of the hose is to my 
taste as well as the lesser wench. 

Robin : Masters, ye go foul amiss ; ye pull trouble upon your heads. 
These be my Lord of Pembroke's players, and ye will answer to him. 
'Tis a hanging matter, I warn you, to touch them of the Earl's house- 
hold! 

Lovice : We be not of the Earl's household ! we be honest maids of 
Stratford, and we will go home! Susanna! bid him loose thee, and 
we will go speedily ! 

Gregory: What manner of lies speakest thou, villain! Here art 
thou countersaid of thy own following ! Simon ! Andrew ! tie me the 
rascal to yon tree, and we will have the truth from his wenches 1 

Jeremy: Ay! and other things as well! Fetch the rope, Diccon. 
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They tie Robin to the tree, 
Robin : Good my masters, this is no game for honest workmen t Ye 
will dangle from the gallows ye have yourselves builded, like alehouse 
signboards of the Fool Who Would. I bid you beware 1 I have my 
lord's ear. 

Gregory: I will slit both of thine with my knife, fellow, an thou 
pratest further 1 Ho 1 thou, Jeremy I back hither ! 
Jeremy is dragging Lovice aside. 
Jeremy: What then! thou saidst even now the taller wench was 
thine ! 

Lovice escapes him, is caught again. 
LoviCE : Susanna I Robin ! take me home 1 t^ke me to my father 1 
Gregory: Speak now, before I strip thee of thy doublet and hose. 
Are ye of the Earl's players? 
Susanna : 

Sirs, Englishmen, and honest artisans. 
Ye who have homes, and wives, and kneel in church 
O' Sundays with your children at your side, 
Call not the curse of God upon your souls 
With worse than murder of the innocents I 
Were we twice player-folk, what were we then 
But handiwork of Heaven, striving our best. 
As ye in your day-labor, for the world 
Wherein we all do play our parts ? And if 
We be not player-folk, but as yourselves. 
Your sisters and your daughters' mates, then sure 
We were your kindly charge. Whate'er we be, 
Howe'er mistaken, and how dispossessed, 
'Tis not your task to question, nor your due 
To blot in God's book of the coming years 
One leaf whereon His hand might rather write 
A gentle thought. I cry not to your ears 
Of red revenge the lords of Pembroke take 
For violence done their vassals. I invoke 
A higher name than theirs. How wilt thou meet 
The Lord of justice, Lord of mercy too. 
With prayer for thine and for thy children's sake, 
Unless thy deeds be rendered merciful? 
Andrew: Nay, then, the wench speaks well. I will have none of 
this; 'tis like the Earl will take up the matter, — and I have a daughter 
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at home, with gray eyes. Thou» Simon, pull thee out of this bog! 
there is trouble brewing 1 

Simon : I am even of thy thinking, Andrew. Have a care of thy- 
self, Gregory 1 Come, Diccon, man, wash thy hands of itl Thou hast 
not wife nor child, but keep thy own fool-name clean. Speaks not the 
maid well? 
Diccon: Excellent well. W-w-was it play-acting? 
Gregory : Thou ha^t hit it again, fool I What wit have ye, masters, 
that a giglot of the stage, with a soiled ruff and a placket for any man's 
hand, should lead you by the nose with a few mouthings of innocence 1 
Innocence 1 'Tis their trade to play innocence for the day's wage ! 

Jeremy: Where have ye lived that ye know not there was never 
woman yet but would liefer the hand of a man on her neck than a 
jewel, let her deny it though she may 1 

Robin, who has been working one arm free unobserved, gets 
his pipe to his lips and blows the first phrase of the Players^ 
Call. 
Villain, what make ye? 

The call is answered, close at hand. 
Enter Lord Sidney. 
Simon: 'Tis the young lord! Nay, then, we are undone! Loose 
the wench, Gregory! 

Lord S. : How now, varlets ! What have we here ? The stage still 
imready? Why stand ye idle? 

Diccon : P-please your lordship, the p-play is toward, and the fair 
p-proud lady even c-come. But her p-pride likes not Gregory. 

Lord S. : What says the fool ? A woman ! Nay, there shall be none 
of this 1 Mistress, get you from here 1 

LoviCE : Oh your lordship, have us in your protection ! We be sim- 
ple maids of Stratford, and desire naught but to come safe home. We 
will no more of plays 1 
Lord S. : Who art thou, then, and why hither ? 
Lovice: Please your lordship, I am Lovice Quiney, daughter to 
Thomas Quiney, vintner, of Stratford, and I came but to keep Susanna 
safe the while she spoke in her father's play-acting. 
Lord S. : Susanna! 

He looks at Susanna, recognises her, uncovers, and bends his 
head as he addresses her. The carpenters shuffle and nudge. 
Andrew and Simon uncap. 
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Lord S.: 

I scarce have words or wit to query you, 
Fair mistress. Is't by your father's will 
Ye hither come ? sans his protection ? 
And know ye not the danger of men's hands 
And tongues to maidenhood in such emprise ? 
'Tis not my office to demand reply 
If this be by his wish, but 'tis not mine 
That ye should view our revels thus arrayed. 
I pray you, without word, if't be your will 
To silence, let me bring you safely home. 

Susanna : 

Nay, good my lord, it is your privilege 

To know wherefore I do intrude me here. 

And 'tis my duty to account myself 

For this unsuiting of my maidenhood. 

It was my fond endeavor — far too fond — 

To fill the empty place of Viola 

Within my father's play, left destitute 

By that unkind mischance whereof ye know. 

And hither came I to profess myself 

To that dear task, for my dear father's sake. 

He knows not of it ; 'twas also in my dream 

That I should take his heart with proud surprise. 

That she, whom he had thought a nesting bird. 

Should sing his songs for all the world to hear. 

But from that dream I rudely am awaked 

With noise of life ; the cry of thieving crows 

Rings in my ears, and cruel vultures stoop 

To tear defenseless throats, for wantonness. 

Lord S: 

Tell me, hast thou aught of indignity 
From these foul knaves? if so, their necks 
Shall on the gallows pay the penalty ! 

Susanna : 

My heart is wounded and my ears are soiled. 
No more. 'Twas not my wish that I should taste 
Of that harsh tree of knowledge yet more harsh. 
Bitter hath been the fruit against my lips I 
These men, your lordship, raised a voice for us. 
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And did refuse to hurt us ; for the rest, — 
I speak not of them. 

Lord S. : Who hath been foremost in this? Answer, I say! Art 
thou of this fellowship? 

Jeremy : Nay, your lordship; I am from the wars. I am of my Lord 
of Pembroke's troop, so please your lordship, and not without grace 
from him. And I did even seek to discountenance this, but yon sturdy 
rascal outfaced me, and we were at debate as your lordship neared. 

Gregory: Thou liest in thy teeth, foul knave I Who bade me take 
one wench and he the other? Twas thoul there was naught of dis- 
countenance in thee I thou didst urge us on 1 

Lord S. : Silence that hound-barking 1 Didst thou lay hand upon 
thdse damsels ? Answer, or thou shalt hang I 

Gregory: They put themselves in our way with talk of love; — and 
what is a man to do ? 

Robin : Ay, the woman tempted them I Our grandsire Adam is not 
dead ! 'twas a false report 1 

Lord S. : What art thou ? 

Robin: An I were stuck full of arrows, I were a good pincase of 
Master St Sebastian 1 

Lord S. : Loose him, and with the rope bind this villain and lead him 
to the Castle; I come thither after a time. Thou (to Jeremy) art may- 
hap of my brother's troop, but in all case thou art a foul liar. Hold 
thyself ready to appear before him ; thou and yon blackfaced scoundrel 
shall be examined together. Get thee to the Castle; and (to Andrew 
and Simon) see that they hold no converse. 

Diccon: And whither shall I, your lordship? Shall I be hanged? 
I would liefer not, your lordship! 

Lord S. : Thou art fool rather than knave, art thou not ? 

DiccoN : Ay, your lordship. 

Lord S. : Hast thou hammer and tools ? 

Diccon : Ay, your lordship. 

Lord S. : Do thou the needful here, and look thou leave it not till all 
be ready. Find thee a brace of men to help raise yon timber, and belt 
thee heartily to thy task. 

DiccoN : I warrant your lordship. 

Exeunt carpenters and Jeremy. Lord Sidney approaches Sus- 
anna, who is leaning against a tree with averted face. 

Lord S.: 

Mistress, I pray you, hold not all mankind 
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In loathing for that in the darker pits 

There dwell the swine of our mortality. 

Because in this first flight the wind hath blown 

From stinking offal to your tender sense, 

Deem not that everywhere a carcass lies, 

Breathing pollution. 'Tis not so. 

Your virgin spirit, uncontaminate 

Of human wisdom as of human sin, 

Hath builded it a world of lovely shows. 

Wherein reality is not resident. 

Let not one rude encounter blast that dream. 

Believe still in our weak humanity, 

And by believing, mend us. It is true. 

Thieves are among us, but not all are thieves ; 

And such poor honesty as we possess 

Were lost indeed if ye denied it us. 

I pray you, grace me with the privilege. 

Sweet mistress, that I bring you safely home. 

Susanna: I thank your lordship from my heart. We are your 
grateful servants. Lovice, weep not. There is naught for tears ; we go 
now. 

LoviCE : Oh, Susanna, how canst thou so speak ! Why wouldst thou 
bring me hither, to be made tongue-sport? And his lordship to look 
coldly upon us! 

Susanna: Nay, now, lass, thou speakest not in reason. Come, we 
go home. 

LoviCE : I cannot go ! I cannot walk 1 Tis a fearsome way, and my 
foot pains me I Why wert thou so unkind to bring me ? 

Lord S. : Peace now, maiden 1 We go not to foot. 

He steps to the edge of the grove, and blows a note of sum- 
mons. Horses and grooms are seen. 

Ye will be soon at Stratford, and for better surety (he looks at 
Robin) I ride with you to the bridge. Mistress, will ye wear this? 
He offers his cloak, 

Susanna : I thank your lordship. I have my father's cloak. Come, 
Lovice, weep no more. 

Lord Sidney offers his hand, and leads Susanna to horse. 

Come, Lovice. 

LoviCE : And how know I what his lordship will make with us 1 And 
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he leads not me to saddle, but Susanna ! Oh, Heaven have a care of us 1 
Robin : Amen 1 and send not rain upon us 1 for we have enough of 
water here bdow 1 

Exeunt Robin and Lavice. 

CtTSTAIN 



ACT IV. 

Scene as in Acts I and II, Curtain rises, discovering Timothy 
setting the room to rights. It is afternoon. Children are play^ 
ing in the street outside. Jeremy looks over the half 'door, 

Jeremy: God save you, sirl 

Timothy: Save you, sir. What would you, sir? 

Jeremy: Faith, sir, I seek an old comrade of mine, who was for- 
merly of this town; one Timothy, of the Hay family, something near 
cutting now, perhaps, something seeded at the top. But an old comrade, 
whom one forgives much. 

Timothy: An old comrade? How mean you that forgiveness, sir? 

Jeremy: Nay, let that pass, let that pass. Fortune favors some of 
us, and others she gives but a poor cast of the dice. Wine is a good 
thing, in measure, and a woman, in moderation ; but let them not come 
between friends, for their day is soon over, and a good comrade avail- 
eth more. Timothy Hay is the name ; one swollen with his own opinion, 
but a good comrade. 

Timothy : Thou foul-mouthed villain, thou canst be none but Jeremy 
Light! I had thought thee dead these seven years, and out of thy 
grave thou risest to slander me 1 

Jeremy: What have we here? Thou, — Timothy? — ^nay, turn thee 
around ! — so ! A thought Bible-backed ! — ay I — a thought greasy on the 
poll I— 

Timothy : Tis the only hair I have I 

Jeremy: A thought ready to a vile pot-fury for naught! Ay! 'tis 
Timothy ! 'Tis mine ancient comrade ! 

Timothy: Comrade! talk not to me of comrades! Thou didst 
never remember aught of comradeship till thou wert empty as a saint's 
pocket, and had need of another man's bread and bacon to fill thy 
bottomless maw! 

Jeremy: Thou hadst ever a shrewd tongue, friend Timothy, but 
whet it on the truth. 'Tis the gentle blood in me, which thou lovest, 
that bringeth me hither. My mother— honest woman — ^went to the 
wars and cooked valiantly; and the scents of stews and of wine are 
sweet in my nostrils; but my sire was a gentleman, and when my 
mother's blood hath earned me a shilling, the gentleman in me rises 
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up, and I spend it. Ah, 'tis a teaching thing to be of gentle blood; 
one learns the worth of a comrade. 

Timothy: Comrade me no comrades! I am versed in the ways of 
the world and the guile of knaves 1 

Jeremy: Knave, sayest thou? Now, by St George and St. Andrew, 
no comrade old or new shall mouth such matter at met I have seen 
ears lopt off and noses slit for less, and my sword boils in the sheath 1 
Fall to thy prayers, scuml 

He draws on Timothy, 

Timothy seizes the fire-fork from the hearth, and strikes an 

attitude of defense. 

Timothy: Thou mayest dash out my brains in the exercise of thy 
trade, but if thou dost at the same time miscall me, thou art no gentle- 
man, and I defy thee! 

Jeremy (sheathing his sword) : Thou hast reason. Man wars not 
on the weaker vessel. I had forgot thou wert one of God's chosen 
fools, who shall walk tmscathed. 

Timothy: No sir! fool I may be, but chosen fool am I not! I 
do defy thee in thy beard ! 

Jeremy: Nay, Timothy! what, Timothy! Have I gone in and out 
with thee these many years, to be put off with a mum at last? I left 
thee mine own familiar friend, and I find thee of most brittle memory 
and most bloody conversation! Hast thou forgot our good days, 
Timothy? Hast thou forgot the tavern of the Red Cow at Banbury, 
and our nights there ? Ha, Timothy, we were younger then, and a tight 
lad thou wert, Timothy! Timothy, dost thou remember the cobbler's 
wife with the moist eye and the buckled shoes — ^hey, Timothy — ^the 
buckled shoes? She was a good keeping apple, hey, Timothy? 

Timothy: Ay, I remember me. 

Jeremy: And the nights at the Red Cow, hey, Timothy? 

Timothy: Ay, I remember me. There was a time. There were 
sallies of wit. 

Jeremy: Sallies there were, and Mollies as well, and mayhap a 
Kate or two. Ha, Timothy, halicon days! halicon days! Years ago, 
years ago ! Ay me, the slaps of Time since then ! And thou art still at 
thy post, Timothy? Still scraping trenchers for Dame Shakespeare? 

Timothy: I am of this household; and many a dog might be glad 
of the scrapings, The dame stinteth not. 

Jeremy: And thou hast good wage, Timothy? Good wage, I would 
say, for a scullion. A soldier fareth better. 
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Timothy: Ay, the world knoweth a soldier's fare, and envieth it 
him. Two spoons of dried peas and a slice of black bread to his din- 
ner in the trench, and God be thanked if it rain not for sauce! Two 
pence a day in war-time, and God grant a man live to draw his shilling 
a' Saturday! 'Tis a king's life! They who follow it need never seek 
aught better at the doors of common folk 1 

Jeremy : He who hath not a taste of it is ever jealous. The wenches 
have no eye for any but the soldier! Ha! but I have my pick of the 
women! I tell thee, Timothy, the old dog hath not forgot his trick! 
Not seven days am I back in England, and the wenches run to me as 
the hens to the butterywoman ! There was a fine lass yesterday, Tim- 
othy ; she put me in mind of the cobbler's wife ; and what thinkest thou ! 
the poor light-o'-love would e'en put on hose to follow me the better ! 

Timothy: Keep thy lights-o*-love for the alehouse, Jeremy Light, 
and let it be no alehouse in Stratford town. Master John Hall hath a 
stem eye for such, and she would be whipt at the cart-tail an he laid 
hands on her! 

Jeremy : There art thou out with thy brag. She cometh even from 
Stratford town. 

Timothy : What name ? But I believe thee not. 

Jeremy: Nay, a name is naught to me. I keep no calendar. Jenny 
or Bessy or something such. 

Timothy : Jenny — ^there is no Jenny but the miller's lass, and she is 
but eleven years of age. — I tell thee, Jeremy Light, thou liest in thy 
throat! No maid of Stratford town worketh such players' folly. 

Jeremy: Thou hast it! 'twas even a player's wench, and she would 
naught of him for my sake. They were at their mumming in the woods 
as I came, and she flung her cap over the mill and chose me of all the 
rout. There were two, i' faith, and mine was the taller wench, a gray- 
eyed lass with a fine hot way of her own ! 

Timothy looks anxiously at the clothes he has discovered. He 
shows querulous terror, 

Timothy : Peace with thy wenches, now ! I be graypoUed, and such 
green leeks like me not. Nor have I relish of thy company. Master 
Jeremy. The road for thee, and my pantry for me! 

Jeremy : To the pantry go I with thee, Timothy ! What, we are old 
friends, and have yet years to bridge ! 

Susanna enters, above, and descends, carrying a basket and 
knife. She does not look at the two men; Timothy pushes 
Jeremy out of sight, but Jeremy stares at her. 
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Susanna (tossing back the words at Timothy as she goes to the 
kitchen) : Come betimes after me, Timothy 1 I have commission for 
thee. 

Exit Susanna, 

Jeremy (shakes with ribald laughter, points after her), 

Timothy: What now? What hast thou? 

Jeremy : *Tis she I 'tis the very wench ! Hey, Timothy, a rare turn 
of fortune I Yonder is a good armful, I swear, and I warrant thou 
knowest it; thou hadst ever a nose, old dogt 'Tis my wench of the 
woods, sans her jerkin and hosel 

Timothy : Out the door, thou lying knave, ere I spit thee I Out, or 
I tear the filthy tongue from thy throat ! Out, I say ! 

Jeremy: Hoot thou old owll What, wouldst thou flap at a war- 
hawk I Nay, I budge notl 

Timothy (shouting over the door) : Lads 1 lads 1 Tom ! Geoffrey 1 
all of ye I To me 1 to me I Bows and bills, lads, bows and bills ! — A flock 
of sparrows shall drive a hawk, and a carrion kite as well I — ^To me, 
lads! 

The boys run up, Timothy forces Jeremy out of the door at 
the point of his fork. 

Ho, lads, 'tis a dog that befouls Master Shakespeare's door, a dog 
that slavers at the mouth. Stone him from the village 1 — ^Drive him, 
lads ! — On I Well flung, Tom Quiney 1 well flung 1 On, lads 1 drive him 1 
Jeremy, Heeing, is stoned from the village by the children. 
Timothy watches and cheers from the door. The noise dies 
away in the distance. Enter Susanna, carrying a basket of 
fresh-cut herbs, 

Susanna: Thou hast overmuch business outside, Timothy; thy 
pantry lacks thee. 

Timothy: I but guard thy father's door, mistress. 

Susanna : Guard ! no harm cometh hither. 

Timothy: Nay, no harm cometh; not while I am here. 

Susanna : Thou art a constant servitor, Timothy. 

Timothy: Sayst thou so, mistress? Thou canst mark it now; but 
when first I served thy father, thou wert but poppy-high, and clung to 
my finger to walk so far as the water-trough. Thou hast forgot it; I 
mind it well. And then I watched thee from the door, playing with 
the other maids ; I mind it well. Thou goest in and out now at thy will, 
mistress; 'tis my part to watch the door. 

Susanna is hardly listening, but is sorting the herbs she has 
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brought in. He continues to pick up the room, and lays hand 
on the bundle she has left, 
Susanna : Not yonder cloak, Timothy 1 I will myself see to it I 
Timothy (laying the cloak dotvn) : 'Tis thy father's, ay, and not 
thine. . A maid were unsuited in it. 

Susanna glances quickly at him. 
Susanna (hastily) : Timothy, bear these to Mistress Quiney, and go 
quickly. They are to steep for her daughter's headache; say that I 
have even gathered them in our garden, fresh. And bid Hamnet to the 
house, shouldst thou see him. 

She walks over to the hearth, Timothy puts the herbs in his 
apron, and stands looking half -sadly at her, 
Timothy : If aught befall, mistress, I am near at hand. 
Susanna: I thank thee, Timothy; thou art faithful. 

He comes quietly up behind her, kisses a fold of her sleeve m»- 
perceived, and limps out, 

Susanna remains standing at the hearth, musing. 
Enter Hamnet. 
Hamnet: Sister Susanna, I would speak with thee. I have even 
knocked Tom Quine/s mouth bloody because he said with it that thou 
wert on the Wilton road yesterday in a f ootboy's garb. And now that 
I have set the lie in his throat, I come to thee to know if it be true. 

Susanna : Nay, Hamnet, take not affair on thyself. Thou hast not 
to mark my comings and goings; mind thou thy book and thine own 
steps. 

Hamnet: Mistress Susanna, when father is from home, I be man 
of this rooftree, and here shall naught chance that folk may look 
asquint at. What of parley hadst thou with a cavalier at the bridgehead, 
at dusk, yester even ? Who was he ? 

Susanna : Listen now, little brother mine. When father shall come, 
then will I speak of these matters with him ; but with thee speak I not. 
Hamnet: And speakest thou with Master Hall of them? 
Susanna: What wilt thou with Master Hall to me? 
Hamnet: Judith saith that thou art minded to wed him, or not to 
wed him, thou knowest not whether of the two; and if that be so, 
thou hast no parley with a cavalier in a cloak until Master Hall have his 
answer, and then not till thy brother have given consent. 

Susanna: Hamnet ! wouldst thou have me vexed with thee ! Peace 
with that tongue of thine, and pry not into matters that are not for 
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thee I Thou hast naught to do with Master Hall's business ; and none 
shall demand reckoning of me, save my father. 

Hamnet: And thy brother, till thou hast a husband. Twill be a 
joyful day when thou and Judith be both wed. Tom Quiney doth kiss 
and beat Judith even as a husband should, and doth take it on himself 
to speak lightly of thee. And with cavaliers and Master Hall and such, 
'tis more than one man can administer. Wilt thou swear to me, sister 
Susanna, even as in the books they swear, that thou wilt tell all to 
father? 

He extends his hand for the oath. 

Susanna : Hamnet I dear heart ! what hast thou on thy hand ? Thou 
art bloody! 

Hamnet: Did not I tell thee I sent Tom Quiney's teeth down his 
throat for his speech of thee? Judith hath led him roaring home. And 
thou wilt not say if I struck for a lie or not! 

Susanna: Oh, Hamnet, dear lad, what make I with thee! Come, 
let me bind it! Little brother mine, strike not for me; bruise not thy 
tender body with men's work. No harm cometh to me, and thou hast 
taken hurt for me to no purpose. Hast thou pain? 

Hamnet: It is nothing, Susanna. I had not marked the hurt. But 
thou dost hurt me that thou wilt not speak with me as a sister should. 

Susanna : Little brother mine, thou art so much less than thy spirit 
that the years forbid me to speak with thee. I do promise thee that I 
will speak with father; on my faith as true maid I promise thee. 

Hamnet: And not with Master Hail, then? Only father and thou 
and I? And I will break Tom Quiney's neck if he shall pretend to 
know ! 

Susanna : Nay, sweeting, thou breakest nothing more ! See, how it 
bleeds still ! Sit thou here, and I will fetch hot water. 
5"^^ hurries to the kitchen. 

Hamnet takes a tooth from his jerkin and looks at it. 
Master Hall looks over the door, 

John H. : Is thy sister Susanna within, Hamnet? 

Hamnet: Ay, Master Hall, she cometh knon. Are ye minded to 
speak with her? 

John H. {entering) : Hast thou aught against it, lad? 

Hamnet: Susanna hath mayhap more than I against it. If ye are 
minded to chide her, there will be battle. I have marked the signs. 

John H. : Why should I chide her, lad ? 

Hamnet peeps sidewise at him, remains silent. 
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But I would fain speak with her. Wilt bid her hither, lad? 
Hamnet: She cometh soon enough, Master Hall, and I also would 
have speech with you. Look ye, Master Hall, I be man of the family, 
my father being absent, and I do require of you a gentleman's answer. 
What is in your mind to my maid-sister Susanna? 

John Hall stares astonished and nonplussed at the boy. 
I mean not chiding, such as any giddy-headed maid requireth from 
men; but sister Susanna is husband-old, and if so be ye seek her in 
marriage, 'twere well ye found grace with the maid's men-folk. 

. John H. (amused, playing up to Hamnet) : Hearken, now, lad, till 
I speak out with thee. 

He sits on the bench by Hamnet, His manner is not jesting. 
Hamnet, flattered, is all attention. 
*Tis true I would wed thy sister ; when thou art man thou wilt under- 
stand better the meaning of love. But thy sister knoweth not yet her 
heart, and I wait upon her word, seeking earnestly the way to woo her. 
And until I have that answer, it were not a man's work to speak of it, 
seest thou? 

Hamnet nods. 
And therefore, though to her brother I may rightfully the once give 
my desire tongue, yet to all else must I be silent till I win grace from 
her. Is is not so? 

Hamnet nods again. 
We owe her silence and patience, is it not so? as men who love and 
serve her. 

Hamnet nods in satisfaction. 
Hamnet: Ye be good husband for Susanna, Master Hall. Ye be 
neighbor and man of substance, and ye have three horses, and a noble 
orchard of apples and plums, and a great chimney for the winters. And 
Susanna would bide near us, and there would be children, would there 
not, Master Hall? 
' John H. : I hope so, lad, sobeit she will be their mother. 

Hamnet : And I will help you. Master Hall. I will bid her — 
I John H. : Nay, lad, nay, remember 'tis silence and patience! 

Enter Susanna, carrying a bctsin. Hall hastens forward to meet 
her. He looks at her in silence as he offers to take the basin; 
j she is somewhat embarrassed. 

Susanna: Good morrow, John. Nay, 'tis naught; 'tis for Ham- 
\ net ; the boy hath hurt. 

John: Hurt! he said naught of hurt. What hast thou, lad? 



/ 
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Ham net: 'Tis nothing. A woman must even have stir about a 
scratch. 
Susanna : He hath cut his hand, and he bleeds. 
John : Let see, lad. 

Hatnnet gives him his hand as Hall sits down by him on the 
bench. Susanna pulls up a small chair and sets the basin on it; 
she stands between and behind them, watching. 
Hast thou a bit of old linen, Susanna? 
Susanna : Ay, here at hand. 

She fetches it from a drawer in the dresser. Hall soaks a piece 
in the water, bathes the hand. Hamnet winces. 
John : Ha ! here is something that must come forth. 

He produces his forceps. 
Susanna: Do him no hurt, John; be gentle with him. 
Hamnet: Thou makest ado of nothing; Master Hall doth me no 
hurt. 

John: And if I did give thee hurt, lad, thou wert man to bear it, 
and friend to trust me, wert thou not? 

Hamnet: Ay, surely. Master Hall, I have trust in you. And I will 
not cry out for the hurt, that shall ye see. 
Susanna : Let me hold thee, sweeting. 
Hall sets his forceps to the hand. 
Hamnet: Nay, Susanna, there is no need. 

John: Nay, Susanna, there is no need; the boy hath will to be 
patient and silent 

They look at each other, and Hamnet nods. The sliver is ex- 
tracted. Hamnet bites his lip, but holds still. 
John: So! now are we clean men once more, and good soldier 
thereto ! Thou dost well, lad I Now will I bind it. — Hast yet of linen, 
Susanna? 

They bind it up while John Hall talks. 
And there is yet somewhat for thee to do, my boy, somewhat more 
than the moment's hurt. A soldier can bear the wound, and is soldier 
thereby, thou knowest ; but a soldier doth much else. He stands sentry 
to his post, alone, with none to mark him, in the night. And that also 
is his duty, is it not? 
Hamnet : Surely, and the more because there is none to mark him. 
John : Then hast thou yet a duty, with none to mark thee but thy- 
self, and a duty I lay upon thee, as thy physician and captain. 
He looks in the boy's eyes, and feels his forehead. 
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Ham net: And friend also. 

John : Ay, lad, and friend also. Thou art to pull off thy shoes and 
lay thyself upon thy bed for an hour by the glass ; and speak not, nor 
rise not, till the hour be run. 

Hamnet : An hour ? 

John: An hour. 

Hamnet : Now ? 

He looks from Susanna to John. 

John : Ay, now. Tis thy captain and friend who speaks. 

Hamnet (runs across and takes an hourglass from the dresser) : 
'Tis thy soldier and friend who shall obey. 

He starts upstairs; then he Hesitates, and returns. 

Master Hall? {He looks at Susanna, then lowers his voice.) And 
we shall be brothers, shall we not? 

John (laying his arm around the child's shoulders) : Ay, lad. 

Hamnet : I love thee. Master Hall I 

Hall presses the boy to him, then lets him go. Hamnet runs up- 
stairs. On the upper landing he stops to look back at them, 
then shakes the hourglass to quicken the How of the sand, and 
goes out. 

Susanna: Hast thou the white magic, John? thou hast bewitched 
the boy. 

John: Tis a sweet lad, Susanna; but the spirit of him is too great 
for his body. 

Susanna: Is aught amiss with him? Had he fever? I will make 
him a cooling drink. I will go to hinL 

John: Nay, Susanna, go not. The lad needeth naught but silence, 
and it may be that sleep will seize him as he lies; 'twere well it did. 
'Tis a sweet ladl 

Susanna: How hast thou so brought him to thee? 

John : Nay, I love him, and he marks it with no word from me. 

Susanna : And I love him exceedingly, and he slips from me like a 
wild. thing. He rateth not a sister's love as aught. 

John : Thou speakest to him as to a child, and it grieveth his heart 
of man ; I speak to him as to man, and his heart of child swells to meet 
me. And if love came ever to love's call, then were life a simple thing. 
Susanna, I send my bravest thoughts out to win thy favor, and before 
thy look they make but ragged and limping answer, and grace me 
naught in thine eyes. Could I but speak thee the half my heart, my 
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cause were served; but before thee am I shamefaced as a thieving 
schoolboy. 

Susanna : Misname thyself not, John ; thou art good neighbor and 
good friend. 

John : What boots that when I would be good lover to thee? Think 
not of me as neighbor, Susanna, familiar as thy door-latch; think of 
me as one come from far, from the pages of one of thy father's tales, 
crossing land and sea to woo thee. For when love entereth accustomed 
hearts, cometh he not as stranger and revealer? worketh he not 
miracle? Though still he wear the face of former days, the feature is 
transfigured. My tongue hath not skill to speak to thee of aught but 
homely things, sweet lass; but when in my mind's eye I see thee in 
my house, methinks the walls of it would sing for pride, enclosing thee. 
Susanna, when next thy father cometh, I would speak with him of thee ! 

Susanna: Be not hasty, John. My father hath thee in love and 
kindness, and it needs not lay thought for me upon him. Canst thou 
not leave me yet a time unquestioned, John? 

John: Is it to know thine heart, dear lass? 

Susanna : Ah, I would know so much more than my heart, and 
there is none to tell me, till my father come! 

John: Thou wouldst not from Stratford, lass? Thou dreamest not 
of London! Thy father returneth here to dwell, so soon as he hath 
means for all the coming years; and 'twill not be long, that hath he 
told me. Thou wouldst not forth from here? 

Susanna : Ah, whither my father hath gone, and where he dwelleth, 
that knoweth none, not even I. London or Stratford may have his 
mortal body, but where his spirit? I have sat beside him, here, and 
watched his face the while he gazed upon the fire; and 'tis not London 
where his spirit bides; it is not London that he seeth in the flame. I 
may not speak to him the while he gazeth, not until he smiles at me; 
and then I hold his hand in mine and hear him speak, perchance. But 
'tis not much he saith while thus he muses on the fire. And when he is 
gone, I strive to read within the flame, to find the dreams that sing 
themselves unto his spirit ; but I have not wit to read, I have but longing 
to pursue him, to go with him beyond the utmost bounds of thought. 

John : Dear lass, he walketh in this world of ours a wonderful 
straight way! 

Susanna : I know, I know ! But there is more, yet more,— ^nd 
none will understand my dreams ! 

She walks, with a passionate gesture, to the fire, and looks into 
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the flame. Hall gases anxiously at her from the middle of the 

room. The voices of little girls are heard approaching, calling 

"Master Hall! Master Hall" Judith comes running to the 

door, and in, 

Judith : Master Hall, there is a rider come for you, from the Earl. 

He is at your door, and Simon puts saddle to Brown Betty. The Earl 

bids you to the player-lad, to make him whole, to Dame Cory's cottage. 

And I am run to fetch you, while Dorothy gives him drink, and Dorothy 

bid me haste, and Simon saith there is place for me on the saddle, and 

mother is with Dame Cory and the player-lad, and I may ride also, may 

I not. Master Hall ? May I ? I would see the player-lad, and ride on 

Brown Betty. May I? 

Susanna : Nay, Judith, thou goest not from home. Thou art a for- 
ward maid to ask thus. 

Judith's face falls; she sidles closer to Hall, and looks up ap- 
pealingly to him, 
John: Hath not also the child her dreams? 

Susanna hangs her head rebuked, turns to the fire. Judith 
whispers John, who points to Susanna, indicating that she is to 
ask again. Judith steals up to her sister. 
Judith : I may go, Susanna? 'Tis with Master Hall, and he is very 
wise with children ! 

Susanna: He is wise indeed, — with children. — Be good maid, and 
come speedily home. 

Judith : Ay, Susanna. And we must go speedily also ; 'tis the Earl's 
bidding. Are ye ready. Master Hall ? 

She seises his hand and draws him out. He looks at Susanna. 
Susanna (to Judith) : Come soon again. 
Judith : Ay, Susanna, we come soon again. 
Exeunt Hall and Judith. 

Susanna walks slowly to the hearth, and stands musing deeply. 
Lord Sidney appears at the half-door, strikes on the jamb with 
his whip to attract her attention, and enters. She turns and 
curtsies in confusion. 
Lord S. : Pardon, mistress. I would but know how ye fare after 
the rude turmoil of yesterday. 

Susanna : My humble duty to your lordship, and we fare well. My 
fellow-traveler keeps her bed today, but I have naught more than a 
sore memory. And I would fain render your lordship some poor por- 
tion of that gratitude which yesterday we were too distraught to utter. 
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I have not tongue to speak it as a rescued maid should speak, but your 
lordship knoweth how deeply we are your orators for your most present 
and most gracious aid to us. 

Lord S. : Speak not of gratitude to me, sweet mistress. 'Tis for me, 
and for all who may look upon thee, to give thanks that they may be- 
hold thee ! and, failing that, to give thanks that thou art of our world ! 
Susanna : I pray your lordship, lay not upon me honor too great for 
me. I would not wear a foolish face of praise, when my own heart doth 
so accuse me of haste and of unmaidenly forwardness. But I implore 
you, sir, rate my boldness by the love which prompted it! Think me 
not less womanly, but twice the woman, that I should dare such task 
for my dear father's sake I 

Lord S. : It needs not urge that knowledge on me. None who looked 
one moment in thine eyes could doubt that aught but love and tender 
service ruled thy heart. In my thought of thee there dwells no ques- 
tion of thy pure intent. 
Susanna : I thank your lordship. 
Loud S.: 

Nay, thank me not. I am no fortunate, 

Dispensing privilege unto my world. 

I am a beggar, blind, pleading at a gate. 

Crying on those who have so long deceived . 

My helpless ignorance. I do accuse 

The hours before I knew thee; I complain 

Of Time, who hath misled me all these years, 

Showing me pageants which the world calls life. 

Teaching me falsehoods which the world calls joy. 

But empty all of love, or life, or joy, 

Because they knew not thee I Can it be true 

That thou hast moved thy way along the world. 

And from the radiance that thy presence sheds 

No ray hath reached to mine? I will not think it. 

I will believe that all I have held dear, 

The dreams of boyhood years, the hopes of youth, 

The prayers a man makes for his utmost good, 

Have been the gropings of my blinded hands, 

Feeling their way towards light, — and thee! 

Turn not thy favor from me. Man wins not 

Or love or Heaven for a single prayer; 

Himself prefers thereto with purged soul, 
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And meek profession of his unfit life. 

Well know I that the knightly spurs I wear 

Must be o'ergilded with more braver deeds 

Ere I may ask thee — Have I aught deserved? 

And my proud sword be hallowed at thy shrine, 

Through thee grow worthy to be reckoned thine! 
Susanna : 

Good sir — ^my lord of Pembroke — ^what can I, 

A poor unlessoned girl, find in the book of words 

To answer you? Were I to urge against 

That ye are heir to Pembroke's rank, and I 

The daughter of a humble citizen, a tenant 

In this your earldom, straight your tongue would find 

Words to outreason me; and I myself 

Could not in honesty protest my father 

No peer of Pembroke's. For whatever fate 

Hath portioned Pembroke, his spirit and his clear star 

Carry him onward to no earthly goal. 

Where lordship human-made not follows him. 

But, good my lord, we live within this world, 

And by this world are measured out our lives. 

There is no art by which a simple girl 

Can change her nature. For though I boldly vaunt 

My father peer to any belted earl, yet still. 

My father and his daughter are not one. 

He hath some stain of immortality. 

Which we his children share not. We are but 

The accidents of his eternal life, who pass 

Into unwaking silence, while his name 

Rings on forever in the halls of Time. 

His great achievement lifts us not from earth; 

It is his own, — and England's. We remain 

Your tenant's children, not your lordship's peers. 
Lord S. : 

Even thy tongue, of all this breathing world, 

Shall speak not undisputed thy dispraise. 

Why ratest thou the dead and written word 

Above the flower-beauty of thy life? 

Nay, flower I say not, for that perisheth. 

And naught of thee shall ever know decay! 
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Time hath no net to snare thee ; thy fair soul 

Is sent to make here corporate residence, 

Even as a star dwells in the neighboring heaven 

To guide us upward from our dusty life. 

Thou art no fable, soon to be forgot! 

No idle song of any singing tongue, 

No word-play spoken in the passing show, 

Hath aught to match with thee — 
Susanna: 

Nay, nay, my lord ! 

Ye err who deem his verse a passing show 1 

A thing of courts, for queens to smile upon, 

And lords to clap the shoulder and approve ! 

Those unsubstantial forms that walk his page. 

Those words that he hath called from death to life. 

Shall grow more living with the lapse of years. 

And be a household presence, and a stay 

To hungry souls in nations yet unborn. 

When the last banner hung above the grave 

Of the last Pembroke hath fallen into dust! 
Lord S. : Maiden, thou dreamest ! 
Susanna : 

Then wake me not! 

Speak not to me, my lord, of my poor self ! 

Nor speak of him whom ye do name a friend. 

And read the stamp, nor see the pured gold! — 

We have not speech in common, noble sir ! 

I pray you, leave me to my dreams, my lord ! 

Let me enshrine your name within my prayers 

As one who turned his war-horse from the way 

To aid a damsel terrified, and with her thanks 

And blessings, onward rode to greater deeds. 

A simple girl hath God's ear, even as a child hath ; and it may 
well be my cry to Heaven for your good hap shall on some distant 
battlefield set strong defense between an enemy lance and your high 
heart, my lord. — I beseech you, ask me no morel 

Humphrey and John Hall ride up and dismount. 

Humphrey enters first, saluting. 
Lord S. : What bringest thou ? 

Humphrey : The physician, good my lord. He hath seen the player- 
lad, and will give tidings, even as your lordship bade. 
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Lord S. : Cometh he from Wilton? 

Humphrey : Nay, my lord, from Stratford. 'Tis Master John Hall, 
one well known to Master Shakespeare, and friended with the family. 
Enter John Hall. He bows to Lord Sidney, who returns the 
. greeting, then crosses eagerly to Susanna, who has moved to 
meet him, and presses her hand in both his with a meaning look 
at her face. She is embarrassed. Lord Sidney looks at them 
with sudden understanding, which he has difficulty in controll- 
ing. Humphrey lias withdrawn. 

Susanna : I pray your lordship, use our house to speak with Master 
Hall at your good pleasure. I have care in the kitchen, and I will leave 
your business undisturbed. 

John H. : Nay, go not, Susanna. Tis but brief errand I convey 
his lordship, and my tale is soon told. 

Lord S. : How find ye then the lad, Master Physician ? 

John H. : It goes well with him, your lordship. Bruises he hath, 
and there was some talk of broken bones, which he hath not. He must 
wear napkin on his head a time, but 'twill not suit amiss with his dis- 
guise, and good wine hath already made him more a man. 

Lord S. : It needs not then to fill his place ? 

John H. : Nay, your lordship, if the revel may wait but a day or 
twain, he can mouth his lines with his fellows. 

Lord S. : Then are our pains for naught, — and much else for naught. 
Ye are a solver of riddles, Master Physician ; ye open the eyes of the 
mind. 

John H. : I am your lordship's debtor. 

Lord S. : Nay, Master Physician, ye owe me nothing ; ye bring un- 
derstanding. Is it not so, fair mistress ? 

Susanna : I also am your lordship's debtor. But understanding 
have I little save of gratitude and service, which 'tis my humble duty 
to render to your lordship. 

John H. : 'Tis well spoke, your lordship. We be your grateful ser- 
vants all. 

Lord S. : I thank you, Master Hall : and with the gratitude and serv- 
ice must I be content. But in the gratitude, if I be named, let it be 
not myself alone, this vesture of humanity. Let me be thought the 
thing I would be ; let me ride in memory the knight of children's story 
and of maiden's dream ; let me be not only he whose arm doth aid the 
defenseless and whose shield doth wear no spot, but let my name be 
spoken in the fireside tale as of him who fain would give his lady more 
than love, — ^her heart's desire! and who for her sweet sake could set 
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his lance in rest and ride away, alone! — Command me, Master Haiti 
I am your debtor for your good help, of which my brother shall speed- 
ily be informed. 

John H. : Mine is the debt, your lordship. Comes the Earl today? 

Lx>RD S.: Ay, even now I ride to meet him. — Mistress, I pray you 
hold me in your prayers and dreams. I rest your servant. 

Exit Lord Sidney, Hall accompanies him to the door, where a 
group has gathered, including Robin. Lord Sidney rides away. 
Hall turns back to Susanna, and as he speaks the next lines, 
Robin is watching them with his arms crossed on the half -door. 

John H. : Tis a noble gentleman, of whom men speak well. Per- 
chance the courtier's tongue, from whose embroidery we plain men un- 
wind not so readily the truth ; but eye and voice are noble. 

Susanna : Ay, 'tis a cavalier of dreams. 

Robin : Would ye ballads, my lords and ladies ? Here have I a fire- 
new tale of the maid who for her love would be page, and of all that 
chanced thereto! A penny the sheet, writ with mine own hand, and 
the melody I teach for the penny ! 

John H. : Nay, here come ye not, friend. Stratford hath naught 
for you ; 'tis a God-fearing town, with no liking for such toys. Get on 
your way, and bring no such coil here ! 

Robin: I do forgive you. Master Physician, for that ye know me 
not ; but a message bear I hither, which brooks not delay. 

John H. : I know not you, nor your message. 

Robin : Even that said I ; ye know me not, sir. But this maid, 
daughter to my gossip Master Shakespeare, pointeth not the door to 
me ; she will hear the word I bring. 

John H. : What says he, Susanna? 

Susanna: Ay, I know him; he hath acquaintance with my father. 
He doth but pass. — Speak thy word, then; but thou speakest it to doubt- 
ing ears ! 

Robin: Your ears shall doubt no more when I have spoken, mis- 
tress. For now I come not with a jigging wit to catch the groundlings' 
laugh. I bring you what ye have not heard save within, what cries 
unceasingly for utterance. — Lie there, my pipe : — in this song thou canst 
have no part! 

John H. : Bring not here players* words and ways! they suit not 
here! 

Susanna : What sayst thou with that, John ? Where suit the play- 
er's words if not in player's house ? — Nay, speak on, friend, and freely ; 
'tis a player's daughter gives thee leave ! 
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Robin : Hear then, mistress, the voice of your bosom, which for fear 
ye have denied. Cast not away life, mistress I Lay not fetters upon 
the spirit which even now cries from your heart to be heard ! Will ye 
be a chimney-keeper ? will ye tell tales by the fireside when tales should 
be told of you? Listen, how calls the world 1 it hath need of thee! 
Up, and out 1 and to the highway of life 1 Thou stumblest perchance on 
the first stone? what matter? What matter cold, or rain, or weariness, 
if thy soul doth see the rainbow just beyond? what matter if thou seek 
thy life long and if thy hand be stayed ere thou shalt grasp thy dream ? 

Thou hast escaped the woman's narrow lot. 

Thou hast fulfilled the earliest doom of man I 

Forth from thy walled garden hast thou gone 

To wander : of all fates first, last, and best t 

Thy questing spirit, ere it met thy clay. 

Had sailed long paths upon the ethereal tides, 

Had visited Arctunis, and leaped thence 

To ride the heaven in the seven-starred Wain. 

And when a time it stayed his flight in thee. 

And did inform thee with his poet-strain. 

It bade thee wander. Hearken to that voice! 

The same voice calls the fire from the caves 

To range the forest, and bids moving ice 

Carve out the mountains that earth heaveth up. 

The same voice sways the never-resting tides ; 

The same voice sends the moon upon her way, 

And draws our mighty circle in the stars. 

If thou lay hands of custom on thine ears. 

And plead thy woman-habit, plead thy fears, 

Thou hast dishonored Nature's great command ; 

Thou hast belied thy father's work in thee, 

Portioning thee somewhat of his high share 

In that emancipate and royal spirit 

Which pulses in the moving heart of things. 
John H. : 

Heed him not, sweetheart ! 'tis the siren voice 

Which tempts thy maiden ship upon the rocks ! 

It is the star-cold speech of poesy. 

Which hath nor warmth nor light for human need. 

Oh, had I but a tongue to syllable 

The passion and the knowledge of this heart, 

I would enkindle thee with love of that 
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Which nearest lies, and with the love of peace 1 

What seek the stars, in all their wanderings, 

But that remote divine intention where 

Their wanderings shall have end? what will the tides 

But peace ? for which they hunger to the sky, 

And find not till the King of Peace shall come, 

And there shall be no longer any sea. 

Make not thy life a mirror of that doom 

Which fell upon our fathers for their sins. 

But let it give back to the blue of Heaven 

The blue calm stillness of that outer sky 

Which lies beyond all restlessness, and cures 

Our mortal ills with hopes of future home. 

If there be those we love, whom God hath stung 

■ • 

To wander and to struggle and to seek 

Forever for that jewel which doth lie 

Within themselves ; if they come not 

To rest by the short stair of love, but only up 

The weary endless ladders of the world, — 

Oh, watch them forth, with blessing and with tears ! 

But cease thou not to keep the hearth-fire bright, 

To g^ard the undying sacrament of life. 

To nurse the souls and bodies of thy men, 

And leave the rainbow where the rainbow grows, 

In God's hand, Who hath portioned thee thy lot. 

Susanna : Why hast thou never spoke thus earlier to me ? 

John H. : I spoke thee ever from my heart, Susanna. 

Susanna : 

Thou spok'st of love, John, but it was a love 
Of dower-rights, and new-tiled roof, and such; 
Thou saw'st in me the housewife of thy home. 
And know'st thou not a woman hath her dreams? 
Knowest thou not that from her kitchen-hearth, 
Ay, sometimes from the very cradle-side. 
The far horizon tempts a woman's eye 
With vision of a world that might have been? 
A world wherein her hand hath power to save. 
Her voice to lead, her eye to see beyond 
This heaving waste of waters to the shore 
Where shines the Promised Land. Oh, blame us not 
For these our dreams ! too soon they fade and pass 
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Into the sunlight of our common day. 
They tremble on the threshold of our thought 
From the encompassing and soundless troop 
Of hopes unborn that hover round our heads, 
Yearning their moment on the stage of life. 
Give them their grace ! 
John H. : Ay, lass, but weave not life all to a dream ! Thy father 
hath his dreams, and he hath made those dreams come true. He hath 
dreamed home, and hearth, and farm, and trees, in England's garden- 
land, for all of you. He hath sung his heart for all the world to hear, 
and hath coined thereof good English bread for all of you. There is 
no man who dreams not what he would be, who would not be more 
nobly dowered for her he loves, who sorrows not that he must miss 
the most of all his dreams. And though we cannot dream in fine 
filed phrase, as can thy father, our dreams, like his, may do their 
honest work. What hath the fairest dream more than service, more 
than love? and these await thee here. Nay, lass, if thou wouldest 
dream to purpose, seek thy guide from thy father's lips, and not from 
the vaporing of any loose-mouthed wastrel ! 

Susanna : Be not stern, John. Thou art over-harsh with us larger 
children. 

John H. : Us, Susanna ! Range not thyself with such witless wan- 
derers ! 

Susanna : My wit is more to seek than thou dost yet know, John. — 
We have dreamed, friend, and we be awake. Fare thee well, good 
Robin ! 
Robin : Farewell ? 
Susanna : Farewell. 

Robin: And I walk the road alone? — Nay, not alone. There foot- 
eth with me a comrade in page-garb, of excellent high heart, and 
learned in Master Shakespeare's words; with such and good memory 
one brings the day lightly through. — I do forgive you, mistress. 
Susanna starts forward; John checks her. 
And ye will not forget. 
Exit Robin, 

The Players* Call is heard, from his pipe. Susanna wrings her 
hands, and walks away from Hall. He follows, anxiously. The 
Players^ Call is again heard. Pause. 
John H. : Hast thou regret, Susanna? 

Susanna looks up, shakes her head, looks down. 
Nay, dear heart, be true with me. Thou art sad; thou hast indeed 
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regret. And I can give thee no fine words, naught but an honest heart 
and a strong arm. Bethink thee yet, my maid; the golden tongue can 
take thine ear with sound, but where is the arm should strike for thee? 
Ah ! set it not against me that I speak thus calmly of thy tempter, for 
I have that within which passeth show! And he who cannot with 
swift words unpack his heart is not therefore heartless ia his love. 
Tis not with Kit Marlowe's words nor with thy father's words that 
one should woo thee, Susanna; thy maiden soul may quiver to the 
tone, but life asketh the more. For thee the dear familiar speech of 
every day, and for the honest heart that loves thee the little languages 
of love and home. Sweet, wilt thou wed me? 

Susanna: Oh, John, thou art good; thou art good! Be patient 
with me. Thou art understanding of the body; thou dost heal human 
ill. Bethink thee, there is a shaking of the woman's heart, which time 
alone can still. Bethink thee, also — I am my father's daughter, — I 
might wed — I know not. — ^But whatever life may bring, what man may 
lead me, whither I may go — Oh ! let me not be dispossessed of dreams ! 

John H. : Sweet soul, it is not I shall rudely wake thee. 

Susanna : Thou knowest, John, my father — ^he hath all, — ^the golden 
tongue, the seeing eye, the doing hand ! With him I measure all men, 
and they fail of manhood, even they of noble name! 

John H. : Measure me not with him, dear lass. Such as he come 
not twice across our world — ^And mark, how fond I am ! Thy father is 
here, even now ; I am his messenger to thee. 

Susanna: My father! Where? Here? 

She springs to the door, ' 

John H. : Nay, he is with thy mother and the bedrid lad, at the 
cottage below. He pauseth here a half -day, ere the Earl shall arrive. 
I am even come thence as his forerider to tell thee, and it fled my 
thought 

Susanna (hastily seising cloak, etc.) : I will go, speedily! Oh 
father ! — ^Timothy, Timothy ! — Oh ; let me haste ! If he should be gone ! 
(Enter Timothy.) Timothy, have a care of the house! My father is 
here ! He cometh to supper 1 Lay out the best ! Bid Joan kill the two 
white fowls ! I am here again soon, with him ! Make haste ! 

She is hurrying out, when a thought strikes her. She stops 
and looks at Hall, who is watching her. 

Wilt thou come also, John ? 

They go together, Timothy, watching them from the door, 
nods slowly in half-mournful acquiescence. 

CURTAIN. 



